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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


atrAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in en the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Tir Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. ; 

iy Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

ir Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 


eeWithin the Jastweek we have reogived two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post ie 
county, or State, the papers have ng ts en 
gent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. ‘ 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
onan to be very particular, and have each 8 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 

} and the State. 
ge ccounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his = 

77 Agents will notice that we keep an accoun’ 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents ; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do 80 with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, Which can now be obtained at 
any post office. : 

{ir We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis. 


i - «= « = Rar. Virginia- .-.- - * 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. QOhio- - - - - 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis. 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - 2 1-4 dis. 
New Jersey - - -34dis. Tennessee ® - - 31-2dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - - - 5 dis. 
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WASHINGTON, JANUARY 22, 1849. 


LORD ASHLEY AND THE THIEVES. 


“ They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick,” was the significant answer of 
our Lord to the self-righteous Pharisees, who took 
offence at his companions, the poor, the degraded, 
the weak, and the sinful. “Go ye, and learn 
what that meaneth: I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice ; for I am come not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” 

The great lesson of duty inculeated by this 
answer of the Divine Teacher has been too long 
overlooked by individuals and communities pro- 
fessedly governed by His maxims. The phylac- 
teries of our modern Pharisees are as broad as 
those of the old Jewish saints. The respectable 
Christian detests his vicious and ill-conditioned 
neighbors as heartily as the Israelite did the pub- 
licans and sinners of his day. He folds his robe 
of self-righteousness closely about him, and de- 
nounces, as little better than sinful weakness, all 
commiseration for the guilty ; and all attempts to 
restore and reclaim the erring violators of hu- 
man law, otherwise than by pains and penalties, 
as wicked collusion with crime, dangerous to the 
stability and safety of society, and offensive in 
the sight of God. And yet nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that, just in proportion as the example 
of our Lord has been followed in respect to the 
outcast and criminal, the effect has been to reform 








any hope could be held out to them of obtaining 
an honest living, however humble, in the colo- 
nies, as their only reason for continuing in their 
criminal course, was the impossibility of extri- 
cating themselves. He gave them such advice 
and encouragement as he was able, and invited 
them to assemble again, with such of their com- 
panions as they could persuade to do so, at the 
room of the Irish Free School, for the purpose of 
meeting Lord Ashley. On the 27th of the 7th 
month last the meeting took place. At the hour 
appointed, Lord Ashley and five or six other be- 
nevolent gentlemen interested in Emigration, as 
a means of relief and reformation to the criminal 
poor, entered the room, which was already well 
nigh filled. Two hundred and seven professed 
thieves were present. 


“ Several of the most experienced thieves were 
stationed at the door, to prevent the admission of 
any but thieves. Some four or five individuals, 
who were not at first known, were subjected to 
examination, and only allowed to remain on stat- 
ing that they were, and being recognised as mem- 
bers of the dishonest ; and before the 
proceedings of the evening commenced, the ques- 
tion was very carefully put, and repeated several 
times, whether any one was in the room of whom 
others entertained doubts as to who he was. The 
object of this care was, as so many of them were 
in danger of ‘getting info trouble, or, in other 
words, of being taken up for their crimes, to as- 
certain if any who might betray them were pres- 
ent; and another intention of this scrutiny was 
to give those assembled, who naturally would feel 
considerable fear, a fuller confidence in opening 
their minds.” 


What a novel conference, between the extremes 
of modern society! All that is beautiful in re- 
finement and education, moral symmetry and 
Christian gract, contrasting with the squalor, the 
ignorance, the life-long depravity of men living 
“without God in the world”—the Pariahs of 
civilization—the moral lepers, at the sight of 
whom Decency covers its face, and cries out, 
“Unclean!” After @ prayer had been offered, 
Lord Ashley spoke at considerable length, making 
a profound impression on his strange auditory, as 
they listened to his plans of emigration, which 
offered them an opportunity to escape from their 
miserable condition, and enter upon a respecta- 
ble course of life. The hard heart melted, and 
the cold and cruel eye moistened. With one ac- 
cord, the wretched felons responded to the lan- 
guage of Christian love and good will, and de- 
clared their readiness to follow the advice of 
their true friend. They looked up to him as to 
an angel of mercy ; and felt the malignaht spirits 
which had so long tormented them disarmed of 
all power of evil in the presence of simple good- 
ness. He stood in that felon audience like Spen- 
ser’s Una amidst the Satyrs; unassailable and 
secure, in the “unresistable might of meekness,” 
and panoplied in that 


—“ noble grace which dashed brute violence 
With sudden adoration and mute awe.” 


Twenty years ago, when Elizabeth Fry ven- 
tured to visit those “spirits in prison”—the female 
tenants of Newgate—her temerity was regarded 
with astonishment, and her hope of effecting a 
reformation in the miserable objects of her sym- 
pathy was held to be wholly visionary. Her 
personal safety, and the blessed fruits of her la- 
bors, nevertheless, confirmed the language of her 
Divine Master to his disciples, when he sent them 
forth as lambs among wolves—‘ Behold, I give 
unto you power over all the power of the enemy.” 
The still more unpromising experiment of Lord 
Ashley, thus far, has been equally successful, and 
we hail it as the introduction of a new and more 


sin and ignorance, and of the temptations grow- 
ing out of the inequalities and vices of civiliza- 
tion. 

It has been stated that Lord Ashley has recom- 
mended the emigration of the criminals of London 
to this country ; but our information (derived in- 
deed from English papers) does not afford any 
ground for this charge, as the British Colonies 
are alone spoken of. It would not, however, be 


Lord Ashley should undo his own excellent work, 





and elevate ; to snatch, as brands from the burn- 
ing, souls not yet wholly given over to the ser- 
vice of evil. The wonderful influence for good 
exerted over the most degraded and reckless 
criminals of London, by the excellent and self- 
denying Elizabeth Fry, the happy results of the 
establishment of Houses of Refuge and Reforma- 
tion and Magdalen Asylums, all illustrate the 
wisdom of Him who went about doing good, in 
pointing out the morally diseased as the appro- 
priate subjects of the benevolent labors of His 
disciples. No one is to be despaired of. We have 
no warrant to pass by any of our fellow-creatures, 
as beyond the reach of God’s grace and mercy ; 
for, beneath the most repulsive and hateful out- 
ward manifestation, there is always a conscious- 
ness of the beauty of goodness and purity, and 
of the loathsomeness of sin—one chamber of the 
heart, as yet not wholly profaned, whence at 
times arises the prayer of a burdened and miser- 
able spirit for deliverance. Deep down under 
the squalid exterior, unparticipative in the hide- 
ous merriment and recklessness of the criminal, 
there is another self—a chained and suffering 
inner man, crying out, in the intervals of intoxi- 
cation and brutal excesses, like Jonah from the 
bosom of hell. To this lingering consciousness, 
the sympathy and kindness of benevolent and 
humane spirits seldom appeal in vain; for what- 
ever may be outward appearances, it remains true 
that the way of the transgressor is hard, and that 
sin and suffering are inseparable. Crime is sel- 
dom loved or persevered in for its own sake; but 
when once the evil path is entered upon,a return 
is in reality extremely difficult to the unhappy 
wanderer, and seems well nigh impossible. The 
laws of social life rise up, like insurmountable 
barriers, between him and escape. As he turns 
towards the society whose rights he has outraged, 
its frown settles upon him; the penalties of the 
laws he has violated await him; and he falls back 
despairing, and suffers the fetters of the evil 
habit, to whose power he has yielded himself, 
to be fastened closer and heavier upon him. Oh, 
for some good angel, in the form of a brother 
man, and touched with a feeling of his sins and 
infirmities, to reassure his better nature, and to 
Point out a way of escape from its body, of death ! 

We iruve been led into these remarks by an 
account, given in the London Weekly Chronicle 
of a most remarkable interview between the pro- 


fessional thieves of London and Lord —a 
gentleman whose best 
found in his 
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Ashley’s, in favor of color 
was led to ask one of th 
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radical change in the social and political struc- 
ture of society, which can alone remove some of 
the great causes of their crime aud degradation. 
A Tory philanthropist—he is content to toil with 
self-denying and exemplary diligence, to amelio- 
rate evils which have their direct origin in the 
aristocracy of Church and State, which he up- 
holds, as of Divine appointment. We do not 
look to such a man for any far-reaching plan of 
Reform; but his recent experiments cannot fail 
to afford a hint of the first importance to the 
more radical friends of Human Progress. 


J. G. W. 


By Charles G, Eastman. 

We have received from the author this unpre- 
tending and modest volume. Many of its best 
pieces were already familiar to us, and we take a 
real pleasure in commending them to our readers. 
Simplicity, ease, and a graceful freedom belong- 
ing to the oldand pastoral daysof New England— 
something which calls up the memory of the 
sleigh-ride and the husking—a flavor borrowed 
of the summer winds blowing over clover bloom, 
and sweet-brier, or of lilacs nodding before the 
open window of a moonlight night—characterize 
these poems. There is nothing to excite the pas- 
sions—nothing gloomy and morbid—no mystery— 
no hints of unutterable things ; all is plain, quiet, 
and genial ; the pathos and the mirth, the sun- 
shine and shadow of life, among the corn-grow- 
ing, sheep-raising yeomanry of the mountains of 
Vermont, Take the following admirable picture 
for example : 

“ The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
And his hale old wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away ; 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, _ 
On her graudfather’s knee was catching flics. 


“ The old man laid his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face ; 

He thought how often her mother dead 
Had sat in the self-same place; 

As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, _ 

‘ Don’t smoke,’ said the child, ‘ how it makes you cry!’ 

“ The house-dog lay 
Where the shade 





Poems. 


“ Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 


Of his sweet Ssare een 
His head, bent , on her soft lay, 
Fast. asleep were both, that summer day.” 


Some of the little songs in this collection are 
note-worthy, for their artless grace, simple truth- 













humane method of dealing with the victims of 


strange, if, with the best motives, such a man as 


by suffering his protegés to be sent to localities 
where the temptation to return to their old hab- 
its will prove too strong for their newly-formed 
virtuous resolutions. He is a good man, heartily 
sympathizing with his suffering fellow-beings, 
and ready to aid them in any way short of that 


We could quote many other passages which 
have pleased us, did our limits allow of it; and 
in dismissing the volume we cannot but express 
the hope, which all who read it we are sure will 
unite in, that its author will continue, uninfluenc- 
ed by the dreamy metaphysics, and far-fetched 
conceits, and shallow philosophies, of too much 
of our modern literature, to find subjects for his 
simple verse in the scenery of his own hills and 
valleys, and the home joys and griefs of human 
nature, as they exist among his own people. 

J. G. W. 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





No. 19.— Henry Lord Brougham—His Life, Ser- 
vices, and Character. 

Those who have taken the trouble to read these 
Sketches may have observed that, as particular 
reforms are under review, I have generally em- 
braced the occasion to record the services of one 
or more of those persons who have been conspicu- 
ous in their advocacy. It has usually been an 
easy task to find appropriate places for these spe- 
cial notices of individuals. But I am now to refer 
to a man whom it is difficult to assign to any one 
niche in the gallery of Modern Reform; for, dur- 
ing the last forty years, he has been closely iden- 
tified with every public measure which has shed 
blessings upon the people of Great Britain. To 
whom else can | allude, than to the foremost Eng- 
lishman of the 19th century, Henry Brovenam ? 
Nothing strikes one more forcibly in the life of 
this extraordinary person than the number and 
variety of the subjects upon which he has exerted 
his powers. His published speeches and writings 
on either one of several of the political measures 
he has advocated, if viewed merely as intellectual 
efforts, might satisfy the ambition of an honora- 
ble aspirant after forensic or literary fame. The 
aggregate constitutes hardly a tithe of his achieve- 
ments in thecognate departments of public affairs, 
From his entrance into the House of Commons, 
down to the present time, his name glows on every 
page of England’s parliamentary history; and 
the gifted and good of his posterity will permit 
but few of the myriad rays that encircle it to be 
effaced or obscured. As an advocate and a jurist, 
many of his speeches at the bar and opinions on 
the bench will live long after the law of libel and 
the court of chancery cease to oppress and vex 
mankind. His services in and out of Parliament 
in the cause of popular education, whether we re- 
gard the time expended, the ability displayed, or 
the results attained, surpass the labors of many 
persons who have been assigned to a foremost 
place among the eminent men and benefactors of 
their age. His contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, covering its whole existence, and a large 
circle of literary, scientific, political, social, legal, 
and historical subjects, would class him with the 
highest rank of periodical essayists. His more 
substantial works, as Sketches of Eminent States- 
men, History of the French Revolution, Lives of 
Men of Letters and Science, Discourse on Natu- 
ral Theology, Political Philosophy, composed 
amidst the cares of public official station, would 
suffice to give him an enduring name in the repub- 
lic of letters. 

Great as are his mental achievements, it is as 
the advocate of social progress and political re- 
form—the champion of liberty and peace, the 
friend of man—that he is worthy of all his con- 
temporaneous fame, and all the applause which 
coming generations will bestow on his memory- 
Inconsistency, the common infirmity of mortals, 
may have chequered his course—eccentricity, 
“the twin brother of genius,” may have been his 
frequent companion—independence, whose adja- 
cent province is obstinacy, he may have largely 
exhibited ; but, while the history of England, dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century, re- 
mains, it will display to the impartial eye no name 
to excite more grateful admiration in every lover 


gent Progress and useful Reform. 


of his race than that which, from the abolition of 
the slave trade, in 1806, to the repeal of the corn 
laws, in 1846, has been synonymous with intelli- 


We believe. Brougham was born about the 


press the slave trade. 


fulness, and the entire absence of meretricious or-. 


year 1779. We first hear of him, when twenty 
years old, in Edinburgh, communicating some pa- 
pers on geometry to the Royal Society in London, 
which were highly applauded, and translated into 
foreign tongues. Through life he has been fond 
of mathematics, chemistry, and the sciences gen- 
erally, resorting to them to relieve the tedium of 
professional and political pursuits. In 1808, he 
appeared as counsel, at the bar of Parliament, in 
behalf of the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests, against the celebrated Orders in Council, 
which followed the Berlin Decree of Napoleon, 
and preceded the American Embargo. His ex- 
amination of witnesses, extending through sev- 
eral weeks, and his closing argument, gave him a 
high reputation in England, and a name both in 
Europe and the United States. In 1809-10, he 
entered the theatre where, for half a century, he 
has displayed his extraordinary gifts. His first 
published speech in Parliament, delivered in 
1810, was a powerful appeal in favor of addressing 
the Throne for more effectual measures to sup- 
His next great effort was 
in 1812, when, assisted by Mr. Baring, (Lord 
Ashburton,) he examined witnesses for several 
weeks before the House of Commons, to prove 
that the still unrescinded Orders were ruining 
the trade and manufactures of the country, and 
provoking a war with the United States. At the 
close, he supported an address to the Throne for 
their repeal, in a speech replete with information, 
ably defending the policy of unrestricted com- 
merce, and eloquently vindicating the superiority 
of the arts of peace over the glories of war. The 
motion prevailed—but too late to avert hostilities. 
Congress declared war the very day the specch 


was delivered. 


His unparalleled services in the cause of the 
people, from this time downward, have been re- 
peatedly referred to in these Sketches, as various 
subjects have passed under consideration. Dur- 
ing the long and almost hopeless struggle of Lib- 
erty with Power, from 1810 to 1830, when he was 
removed from the theatre of his greatest fame, he 
led the forlorn hope in the House of Commons. 
Unlike his great prototype, Fox, he never for a 
moment retired from the field in disgust and de- 
spair, but was ever at his post, stimulating the 
drooping spirits of his friends, hurling defiance at 
his foes, and rising from every defeat with renew- 
ed courage and strength Though classified 
among the heads of the Opposition in the House, 
he never was—he never would be—in the strict 
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ship,” in its party segse, in either House, he must 
have failed. Too orginal, independent, and dog- 
matical, to be implicitly trusted and obeyed by his 
equals; too incautiqus and capacious; too impa- 
tient of dullness; to much of a genius to be al- 
ways appreciated ani confided in by his inferiors, 
though he would Aave been applauded by the 
masses; yet his preniership, had he accepted the 
offer of King Willigm, could not have long surviv- 
ed the passage of the reform bill. With the excep- 
tion of taking the great seal, he has chosen to be 
what he is—a rare\comet, created to move in no 
orbit but its own—beautifal and lustrous in the 
distance, but grand and terrible in proximity. 
The public measpres with which he is most 
closely identified ar¢—the advocacy of the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests, as opposed to 
Orders in Council and other restrictions on trade; 
hostility to the conlinental combinations of the 
successors of Pitt, anl their legitimate offspring, 
exhausting wars andthe Holy Alliance; the vin- 
dication of Queen Caroline, in the struggle with 
her libertine husbant; the freedom of the press, 
attempted to be ovefawal by prosecutions for 
libels on the Government and the church ; the ed- 
ucation of the middle and lower orders ; religious 
toleration for dissenters and Catholics; reform in 
the civil and criminal law ; parliamentary reform ; 
municipal reform; poor laws reform ; the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery; retrenchment 
in Government expenditures; the independence 
of the Canadian Legislature; and the repeal of 
the corn lays. What a catalogue have we here! 
Upon all these measures, each of which was an era 
in British history, Brougham has acted a leading, 
and upon many, a controlling part. His speeches 
upon most of them surpassed those of any other of 
their advocates, whether we consider the extent 
of the information displayed, the depth and ener- 
gy of the reasoning, the scope and vigor of the 
style, the eloquence of the appeals to justice and 
humanity, or the majesty and splendor of the 
higher passages. 

Lord Brougham’s fame, as an orator, has filled 
two hemispheres. We will look at him in the two 
aspects of matter and manner. 

The four volumes of his speeches, with others 
gleaned from the Parliamentary reports, prove 
that his reputation is well founded. Their lead- 
ing characteristic is power—crushing power—as 
distinguished from beauty and grace. They are 
not so gorgeous as Burke’s, nor so compact as 
Webster’s. But they contain more information 
and argument, and less philosophy and fancy, than 
the former’s—more versatility and vigor, and less 
staid grandeur and studied method, than the lat- 
ter’s. As speeches, rather than orations, addressed 
to a deliberative body of friendsand foes, who are 
to act upon the subject under discussion, they are 
more practical and to the matter in hand than 
Burke’s; more hearty and soul-stirring than 
Webster’s. Their style is a mixture of Burke 
and Webster—less extravagant anywhere than 
some passages of the former; frequently more 
slovenly than any passages of the latter ; with more 
of bitter personal taunt and lofty rebuke of fraud, 
meanness, and oppression, than either. Viewed as 
literary productions, regardless of the immediate 
fruits they produced, they will hardly stand the 
test of posthumous fame like Burke’s. Less uni- 
versal in their application, less penetrated with 
principles adapted alike to all times, they some- 
times betray the advocate instead of the states- 
man, the partisan rather than the philosopher, 
the leader and champion of contemporaries rather 
than the instructor and mentor of posterity. But 
it still remains a question, whether they are not 
the more valuable on that very account. Their 
immediate ¢ffect in moving masses of men, and 
moulding public measures, far surpassed that of 
Burke’s. And though the words of the latter may 
outlive those of the former, we have the highest 
authority for saying, blessed are those whose 
works survive them. 

Lord Brougham’s speeches deal little in mere 
declamation, even of the highest order, but are 
pregnant with opposite facts and arguments, giv- 
ing the reader ov hearer an usvsual amount of 
information upon the matters ynder discussion. 
He excels, when he tries, in a plain, lucid state- 
ment of his subject ; as witness, liis speech on law 
reform, in 1828, when, for seven hours, he held 
the close attention of the unprofessional House of 
Commons, while he sketched the absurdities and 
abuses of every branch of the common law, and 
detailed the amendments he propeed in its prin- 
ciples and administration. But this is not his/orte, 
and for that very reason his dexierity and self- 
control excite our admiration the more. If you 
would see him in his greatest moods, you must 
give him a person or a party to attack, which shall 
arouse his combative propensities, and bring his 
invective and sarcasm into full play; or some 
giant abuse to anathematize and Jemolish, which 
shall inflame-his indignation and abhorrence. 
We gather from his own statements that the 
garb and colors in which he attirgs the main body 
of a speech—the mere style and diction—are the 
impulse of the occasion; as most of the sarcasms 
and rebukes are flung out in the heat of delivery. 
But, where time for preparation is afforded, no 
speaker is more careful in arranging the general 
drift of the argument, and digesting the facts to 
illustrate and sustain it; whilst certain pas- 
sages, such as the exordium or peroration, are the 
result of the most pains-taking labors of the closet. 
He has recorded that the peroration of his speech 
in the Queen’s case was written no less than ten 
times before he thought it fit for so august an oc- 
casion. The same is probably true of similar pas- 
sages in Webster’s speeches; it is known to be go 
of Burke’s. 

No orator of our timesis more successful in em- 
balming phrases, full of meaning, in the popular 
memory. The well-known talismanic sentiment, 
“The schoolmaster is abroad,” isan instance. In 
a speech on the elevation of Wellington, a mere 
“military chieftain,” to the premiership, after the 
death of Canning, Brougham said: “ Field Mar. 
shal the Duke of Wellington may take the 
army—he may take the navy—he may take the 
great seal—he may take the mitre. I make hima 
present of them all. Let him come on with his 
whole force, sword in hand, against the Constitu- 
tion, and the English people will not only beat 
him back, but laugh at his assaults. In other 
times, the country may have heard with dismay 
that ‘the soldier was abroad. It will not be so 
now. Let the soldier be abroad if he will; hecan 
do nothing in this age. There is another person- 
age abroad—a personage less imposing—in the 
eyes of some, perhaps, insignificant. The school- 
master is abroad ; and I trust to him, armed with 
his Primer, against the soldier in full military 
array.” 

Turning from the matter to the manner of the 
orator, (if we have not already passed the boun- 
dary,) Brougham stood unrivalled as a debater in 
the House of Commons. For twenty years he 
ruled the intellect and swayed the passions of the 
House, by his muscular and ggmpageous eloquence 
whilst Castlereagh, Canning, and Peel, controlled 
its majorities and dictated its measures, by the 
wave of their official wand. Castlereagh was more 
self- and matter-of-fact than he; Can- 
ning more brilliant and classical; Peel more dex- 
terous and plausible. But, in weight of metal, he 
surpassed them all. Eis oratory was not the brawl 
and foam of a dashing mountain torrent, but the 
steady roar of the deep, broad t. Inability 
to inflame friends and foes, aud shake the House 
till it quaked, he excelled either Chatham or Fox. 
When thoroughly roused, with all his elements in 
full play, he thundered and lightened till the 
Knights of the Shire clung to the benches for sup- 
port, the Ministers cowered behind the Speaker's 
chair for shelter, and the voting members started 
from their slumbers in the side galleries, as if the 
last trump were ringing in thir ears. 

Chatham introduced the style of the House of 
Commons into the debates of the House of Lords. 
Brougham’s appearance there constituted almost 
as new an era in its oratory ag the advent of Chat- 
ham. It was my good fortun¢ to hear him two or 
three times in the Lords, several years ago—once 










strides towards the door, and,while chatting with 
the ladies, his tormentor stops, and the ex-Chan: 
cellor cries, with startling emphasis, (lest some 
one get the floor before him,) “My Lords!” and 
slowly advances to the table in front of the wool- 
sack. An audible hush runs round the Chamber ; 
for they had been anticipating a reply from the 
mercurial] Lord. Every whisper ceases, and all 
eyes are fixed on the towering intellect before 
them. The Peeresses leave their damask chairs, 
and approach the bar, to get a better view of the 
orator. Members of the House of Commons, till 
now chatting round the bar, lean forward in si- 
lence. The loungers in the lobbies enter the Hall, 
the word having passed out, “ Brougham is up!” 
The untitled spectators rise from their seats on 
the carpet, where fatigue had sunk them, and 
stand on tiptoe, to catch every glance of the eye 
and wave of the hand of the scholar and states- 
man, Whilst the crowded galleries forget their las- 
situde in listening to one whose name and fame 
are the property of mankind. 
But to the speech. Listen to that first sentence! 
How it plunges into the very centre of the sub- 
ject. Every word is an argument—every period 
a demonstration. The first blow knocks the key- 
stone from his last antagonist’s spe and tum- 
bles the whole structure. on his affrighted head 
and shoulders. And the dandy young Lord, over 
in the corner, who, in the puny oration he recit- 
ed so prettily an hour ago, went out of his way to 
sneer at Brougham—see the blood fly from his 
cheeks when his nice little piece of rhetoric comes 
rattling in bits round his ears. * As the lion fixes 
his eye on him, he would give his coronet and his 
curls if he could slink into a nutshell. A fiery 
glance or two having withered him, the monarch 
of the debate grapples with worthier antagonists. 
What a sweep does he give to the argument— 
what redundancy of facts—what fertility of illus- 
tration. How large the field of his comprehen- 
sion—how exhaustless and varied its resources. 
What execution is done by those long-drawn sen- 
tences, with parenthesis within parenthesis, each 
a logical syllogism, or a home-thrust fact, or a 
blighting sarcasm, wound round and round his 
victims, till they are crushed in their folds! Great 
in matter, his speech is equally powerful in man- 
ner; violating every law of rhetoric and oratory 
promulgated by the schools, he is a law unto him- 
self—original, commanding, majestic. 
Brougham, having castigated half a dozen of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal to his heart’s con- 
tent, took a seat at the Clerk’s table, and began to 
write a letter, when the Chancellor (Cottenham) 
rose and commenced a conciliatory speech. His 
calm, slow, cool manner contrasted strongly with 
the tempest which had just passed over our head, 
reminding one of those dewy showers which fol- 
low smilinglv in the trail ef a dark cloud, after its 
thunder and lightning and torrent have raged and 
blazed and poured, and passed away. 
This great man has been describélittso often, 
that not only his public history and mental char- 
acter, but his personal peculiarities—yea, the 
nervoustwitching of his eyebrows—are as familiar 
to Americans as to the reporters in the gallery of 
the House of Lords. As an orator or debater, he 
is sometimes compared to Webster. The very 
attempt is unjust to both. You might as well 
compare the repose of Lake Erie to the thunder 
of Niagara. Each has his own sphere of great- 
ness. The Bostonian rarely enters the arena of 
debate, unless clad in mail to his fingers’ ends—a 
safe and strong debater. Not so the Londoner. 
He sometimes rushes, sword in hand, without 
scabbard or shield, into the thickest of the fight, 
and gets sorely galled. Little arrows do not 
pierce Webster, nor do ordinary occasions sum- 
mon forth his heaviest weapons. But Brougham, 
why, he will fight with anybody, and on any terms. 
The smallest Lilliput in the House can sting him 
into paroxysms with his needle-spear. But wo. to 
the assailant! The bolt which annihilates the 
Earl of Musketo is equally heavy with that which 
strikes down the Duke of Wellington. As a 
whole, Brougham is unlike any of our publicmen. 
Could we mix into one compound the several qual- 
ities of Webster, Clay, and John Quincy Adams, 
and divide the mass into three , We might, by 
adding a strong tincture of John C. Calhoun, 
make three very good Henry Broughams. 

H. B.S. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


For the National Era. 


THE DOG OF THE LOUVRE. 


Translated from the French of Delavigne. 








Gentle traveller, bow thy head— 

Many brave are sleeping here ; 
Scatter flowers o’er the bed 

Where they closed their bright career. 


In that scene of carnage dire, 
Faithful to his master there, 

Through the thickest of the fire 
Following with anxious care, 


Was a dog who erst had been 
Playmate in those happy times, 
Long before the battle’s din 
Drove sweet Peace to other climes. 


‘The soldier fell—the field of fame 
With countless dead was strewn, 
To whom their country gave a name 

More glorious than their own. 


But weep for him who still remains 
Ever watching by the tomb, 

Through summer’s heats, through winter’s rains, 
From early dawn to midnight’s gloom. 


His faithful love our praise shall win— 
A love that never tired, 

But watched until his eye was dim, 
And glowing hope expired. 


In the sad spot where sleep the dead, 
The constant sentinel was found, 
Whether bright sunlight decked their bed, 
Or furious tempests howled around. 


And when the silent snow descended, 
Enwrapping all in robes so chill, 
On the lone grave his form extended, 

He strove to guard his master still. 

















It seems that the official proclamation of Lonis 
Napoleon, the President of the French Republic, 
was announced for Thursday, the 2ist December. 
But on Wednesday evening, the 20th, General 
Changarnier ordered the Tuilleries to be closed, 
and had all the issues leading to the Hall of As- 
sembly guarded by detachments of the National 
Guards. The debate in the Chamber was going on. 
M. Lerembourg was speaking, when a noise was 
heard outside, and a moment after a number of 
representatives entered, Gen. Lebreton at their 
head. M. Louis N apoleon Bonaparte took his 
seat near Odillon Barrot. Amid immense agi- 
tation, the President announced that the commit- 
tee appointed to examine the returns for the elec- 
tion of the President of the Republic were en- 
titled to the tribune. M. Waldeck Rousseau then 
read the report, which was long—congratulated 
the Assembly on the peaceful complexion of the 
Presidential struggle which had just terminated. 
It was evident that citizen Louis Napoleon was 
elected by an absolute majority; andthe objection 
that he had lost his quality of French citizen, 
by being naturalized in Switzerland, was unani- 
mously set-aside. The report was unanimously 
adopted. Louis Napoleon then came forward, by 
request of the President, and took the following 
oath : 
Before God, and in the presence of the French, 
represented by the National Assembly, I swear 
to remain faithful to the Republic, and that I shall 
always forward its interests in all respects. 
The tribune was assigned to the President of 
the Republic ; and Prince Louis then read the fol- 
lowing address with a good voice and emphasis: 
Citizen Representatives : The suffrages of the na- 
tion and the oath I have just taken trace out for 
me my future conduct. I shall follow it as a man 
ofhonor. I skall regard as enemies of our coun- 
try all those who shall attempt to change by ille- 
gel means what all France has established. Be- 
tween you and me, citizen representatives, there 
cannot be any real difference of opinion. Our 
wishes, our desires, are the same. I wish, like 
you, to place society on its true basis ; to strengthen 
Democratic institutions, and to alleviate the mise- 
ries of that generous and intelligent people which 
has just given me such a striking proof of its con- 
fidence. The majority which I have obtained 
not only penetrates me with gratitude, but it will 
give to the new Government that moral force, 
without which there is no authority. With peace 
and order, our country can again improve, can 
cure its wounds, bring back the men that have 
been misled, and caJm down passions. Animated 
by a sincere spirit of conciliation, I have called 
around me capable and patriotic men, who, in 
spite of the diversity of their political origin, are 
ready to devote themselves, with you, to the ap- 
plication of the Constitution, the improvement of 
the Jaws, and the glory of the Republic. A Gov- 
ernment, coming into power, owe a debt of thanks 
to its predecessors, when the deposite of its au- 
thority is handed over to it intact; and in par- 
ticular I owe it to the Hon. General Cavaignac to 
say, that his conduct is worthy of the generosity 
of his character, and that sentiment of duty which 
is the first quality of a statesman. [Hear, hear.] 
We have, citizen representatives, a grand mission 
to fulfil—to found a Republic in the interest of 
all, and a just and firm Government, which shall 
be animated by asincere desire of progress, without 
being either reactionary or Utopian. Let us be the 
men of the country—not the men of a party—and 
by the aid of God we will at least do good, if we 
cannot achieve great things. 
When-the President concluded this address, he 
approached Gen. Cavaignac, and offered his hand. 
The movement confounded his unsuccessful op- 
ponent, and delighted the Chamber. When Ca- 
vaignac regained his composure, and discerned the 
nature of the salutation, it was too late to respond 
as his feelings dictated. 
The motive for anticipating the time announced 
for the inauguration seems to have been the dread 
of an outbreak, that was to assume the form of a 
manifestation in favor of the empire ; and this was 
to be at once the pretext and the signal for an in- 
surrection by the Red Republicans. 
On Sunday, the 24th, a grand review was held 
in the Champs Elysées of the National Guard. 
All passed off quietly. A slight incident, indica- 
tive of the absence of prejudice against color among 
the Republicans of France, is worthy of notice in 
connection with this review. A black man, of 
very high stature, apparently about seventy years 
of age, and wearing the full uniform of the old 
Imperial Guard, appeared amongst the crowd in 
the Rue de la Revolution. He was greeted with 
cheers on all sides, and a passage made for him 
with as much respect as though he was a Marshal 
of France. He was an old trumpeter of the Guard, 
who had come out to do honor to the memory of 
his Emperor by showing respect to the nephew. 
On December 28th, the new Ministry offered 
the Assembly a programme; the substance of 
which was the expression of an earnest desire for 
order—a feeling of regret that the State had been 
carried out of its path in the application of its re- 
sources to the removal of evils that could only be 
eradicated by individual effort—a complaint that 
French society has contracted the deplorable 
habit of relying on the Government for cures 








In vain the stranger’s voice, caressing, 
Would kindly lead his steps away— 
He sought, he asked no greater blessing 

Than there to pass his life away. 


The voice that to his heart wasdlear 
The hand of Death had stilled, 

And ne’er again his listening ear 
Might with its tones be thrilled. 


Ah! human friends may oft-times be 
Gay as the birds of spring: 

But in the hour of sorrow, see, 

How many Spread the wing! 


The heart that mourns must mourn alone, 
Its tears in secret still be she, 3 
Nor heed the birds of summer flown, 
Nor mark the joyous sunshine fled. 


I would not on the plains of war 
A friead of mine should die ; 
Nor would I, when this life ig o’er. 
Entombed with herveslie. 


I'd rather fill the humblest gray 
That Earth has ever Stag . 

Than for the empty name of ke Brave” 
To risk my hopes of heaven. 


: Constance. 
Philadelphia, January 15, 1849. 


$$ — 


BUROPEAN AFFAIRS, 


Enexianp anp Scottanp—The California gold 
excitement has infected London; and the papers 
of that city contain numerous flippant articles 
upon a subject of which they have no reliable 
knowledge not furnished upon evidence which 
they affect to despise. All such cobweb barriers 
to a diversion of British capital and enterprise 
must prove futile. The President’s message has 
added to the excitement. The cholera still threat- 
ens London, and in Scotland its ravages are very 
alarming. The Tory papers affect much anxiety 
for the result of a French scheme to indoctrinate 
the ouvriers of Great Britain with Communism. 
The London Brotherhood are to be made the instru- 
ments of this extensive propagation ; and the whole 
of the works of the French Communist writers are 
to be published in a cheap form, and sold in num- 


Reform seems to have received a 


vigorous impulse, 









bers, at a cent each, to insure a large circulation. 


which, in other nations, proceed from individual 
activity. In the opinion of the new Ministry, the 
assistance of France should not be rashly pledged 
to any foreign nation, and a promise is given to 
observe the precaution whilst the power remains 
with the present administration. ws 

The French press freely express the opinion 
that O. Barrot will find it difficult to preserve the 
order for which he seems to yearn. — 

Marshal Bugeaud has been appointed to the 
command of the army of the Alps. : 

Abd-el-Kader has petitioned the President to 
be set at liberty. The only hesitation about grant- 
ing his well-written request, seems to be prompted 
by motives of prudence, for Algeria might suffer 
from such an act of magnanimity. 


Avsraria, being unwilling to struggle for Ger- 
man unity, is gradually widening the breach be- 
tween her Government and that of Prussia. It is 
only the promise of the Imperial Crown of Ger- 
many that holds Prussia to the Central Power. 
The joint efforts of Austria, Bavaria, and Saxony, 
will be exerted to withhold the glittering prize. 
Meanwhile the campaign against Hungary has 
commenced. Presburg, Tyrnan, Wieselburg, Kas- 
chan, Cemorn; Gran, and Baal, have been suc- 
cessively taken from the Hungarians by the Im- 
perial troops, commanded by Windischgratz and 
Jellachich in one direction, Count Webna in an- 
other, Field Marshal Dahlen in another. 


Prussia.—The Nationel Zietung says, that Gen. 
Wrangle is to quit Berlin in a few days, for the 
Rhine, as commander-in chief of the troops in the 
Rhenish provinces, This report was given as cer- 
tain, with the addition that Gen. Von Colomp is to 
take his place at Berlin, and the state ofsiege raised 
on the 9th of January. Baron Von ihien 
resumed the reins of Government at Frankfort, 
in lieu of M.Schemerling. The King of Prussia 
has at length proceeded at Berlin, where an en- 
forced tranquillity is maintained. By his vacil- 
lating course, he has sacrificed that which he pos- 
sessed. ag well as that which seemed within his 
reach ; but Kings never did understand or possess 
the accomplishment of yielding gracefully or op- 
portunely to the despotic but just demands of an 
awakened people. 3 

Bes.cium—The Congress or Conference at brus- 
sels will not take place immediately, as has been 





BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Course of Slaveholding Orators during the Late Can- 
vass—Their Duties at Home 

Battimors, January 15, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 


I observe that Samuel W. Keenan, of West 
Alexander, Pennsylvania, is quoted by you, in 
your interesting extracts from your correspond- 
ence, as stating that Mr. Pitts, of Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, not only represented, in a speech made 
there during the late Presidential campaign, that 
General Taylor was “pledged not to veto the 
Wilmot Proviso,” but also declared that he (Mr. 
Pitts) “would rather lose his arm at the shoulder, 
than give one foot of territory now free to slavery.” 

I will now state a conversation which I had with 
Mr. Pitts, at Wheeling, last fall: Having noticed 
that, in his reply to a speech then and there made 
by me, Mr. Pitts used the expression, “ Were I ix 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso, I would advise these 
Free Soil gentlemen to pursue a quite different course,” 
I put the question to him, after the meeting ad- 


journed, whether I was correct in inferring that 


he was opposed to the Proviso? to which he re- 
plied that he was. : 
It is not my purpose to comment upon these so 
apparently contradictory positions. I will leave 
their reconciliation to Mr. Pitts himself, to whom 
I know your columns to be open. But I desire to 
embrace this opportunity to say, that the course 
pursued by Mr. Pitts, in his speeches during the 
Taylor campaign, (assuming him to be correctly 
reported by Mr. Keenan.) is a fair gpecimen of 
the policy of the oratory by which General Taylor’s 
election was carried in many portions of the non- 
slaveholding States. It was no uncommon thing 
for Taylor speakers to be imported from slave- 
holding States, for the purpose of showing how 
perfectly reliable General Taylor was upon the 
question of slavery-restriction! Forthis purpose 
Mr. Pitts was, doubtless, taken to Pennsylvania, 
as also to Ohio. Fora like purpose, the honora- 
ble Mr. Evans, of this State, was invited to Penn- 
sylvania, and such men as Senator Metcalfe, and 
Messrs. Letcher, Chambers, and others, from Ken- 
tucky, to Qhio! Why, I heard of these imported 
slaveholding orators at every turn in Ohio, and of 
their very plausible arguments to convince the 
Buckeyes that their candidate was a friend of 
Freedom, although dwelling in the midst of slave- 
holders, and being not only among, but of them— 
aye, one of that worst class, the absentee planters. 
It was not uncommon for them to refer, in their 
speeches, to the wondrous change which had come 
over their own feelings with respect to the “pe- 
culiar institution,” in order to indicate how con- 
sistently their candidate might stand ready to 
comply with the wishes of the people of the free 
States on the subject of the Proviso! I need not 
tell you how incredulous they found most of the 
Buckeyes to be. The official returns of the votes 
of that stiff-necked generation saves me that 
trouble! 
Your correspondent refers to the fact of Mr. 
Pitts’s being a member of the present General Ar- 
sembly of Virginia, in language which indicates 
that he is hopefully exultant over the fact. I sin- 
cerely trust he may not bedisappointed in his ex- 
pectations of Mr. Pitts. [ hope he may prove true 
to the feelings and interests of Western Virginia 
in general, and Wheeling in particular. In so 
doing, he will show himself, indeed, no friend of 
slavery, whatever may be the phase of the ques- 
tion presented for his consideration. Ohio coun- 
ty has long been misrepresented in Congress as 
well as in the councils of Virginia. It needs but 
a glance at the present sleepy condition of Wheel- 
ing, compared with her flourishing free neighbor, 
Pittsburg, to show what her true interests are ; 
and, as to the feelings of the masses of her popu- 
lation, I desire no better indication than a meeting 
which I had the pleasure of addressing there some 
weeks after the meeting above referred to. There 
was evidently much “ Free Soil” feeling among a 
large portion of the audience. I may be told that 
it did not show itself in the vote subsequently 
taken. Grant it. But let us not forget that the 
franchise is not free in Virginia—thai all the non- 
housckeeping portion of thé artisans in her man- 
ufactories are cut off from that precious right— 
and that, in the absence of the ballot, and the pres- 
ence of the viva voce requirement in voting, the 
franchise is worth but little to the residue of her 
dependent population! With the ear and eye of 
the employer upon the employee, it is asking too 
much to expect a free expression from the labor- 
ing classes on such a question as that of Free Soil 
in a slave State. Oh! well do the slaveocracy of 
Virginia, as of Kentucky and other slaveholding 
States, know the power of the ballot, and the im- 
portance to their own selfish interest of withhold- 
ing it! They may shout, in seeming joy, over the 
struggle for it, on the part of the Chartists, and 
the French under the monarchy; but they take 
care not to give it to the masses in their own 
States ! 
I might dwell at some length upon the tyranny 
of this system of restricted suffrage and the viva 
voce, converting as it does the toiling millions of 
the slave States into white slaves, who are march- 
ed in platoons to the polls, at the will of their em- 
ployers, to reflect their opinions; but I will not 
pursue the subject further. If I have said enough 
to direct thereto the attention of any who have 
never pondered it in this light before, [ shall not 
have written in vain. 
I conclude by expressing the hope that, while 
not forgetting the interests of his own grievously 
wronged section of Virginia in other important 
respects, the gentleman, whose political position 
is the chief topic of this letter, will exert his in- 
fluence to the utmost for the purpose of removing 
from the Constitution of his State the stains to 
which I have pointed in this incidental manner. 
In no better way can he give unmistakable evi- 
dence of that devotion to Justice and Freedom, 
claimed for him by your correspondent. .» 

.S. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION, 





Tvuespay, January 16, 1849. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 
Mr. Tuck asked leave to offer the following 
resolution, which, being objected to, was not re- 
ceived, viz: 

«“ Whereas the evils of war are acknowledged 
by all civilized nations, and the calamities, indi- 
vidual and general, which are inseparably con- 
nected with it, have attracted the attention of 
many humane and enlightened citizens of this and 
other countries; and whereas-it is the disposition 
of the People of the United States to coéperate 
with others in all appropriate and judicious ex- 
ertions to prevent a recurrence of national con- 
flicts: therefore, : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs be directed to inquire into the expediency of 
authorizing a correspondence to be opened by the 
Secretary of State with foreign Governments, on 
the subject of procuring treaty stipulations for 
the reference of all future disputes to a friendly 
arbitration, or for the establishment instead 
thereof of a Congress of Nations to determine in- 
ternational law and settle international dis- 

utes.” . : 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, the 
question pending being upon sundry amendments 
relating to the mileage of members of Congress. 

After debate, and action upon some of the 
amendments, ‘ 

The Committee rose,and the House adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Janvary 17, 1849. 
SENATE. ; 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to reduce the rates of postage. 

Mr. Niles submitted several amendments, upon 
which considerable debate ensued. The general 
feature of the bill is, the reduction of postage 00 
half ounce letters to three cents for any distance 
in the United States, As the bill is still under 


discussion, and the onl ong amehdments numer- 
‘ ‘urther statement of its char- 
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gota comprised 20,000 square miles of the “ North- 
west” Territory, which, by the Ordinance of 
1787, was to be made into five States only, instead 
of six, as would be the case on the passage of this 
pill. He considered this proceeding a breach f 
faith, but, at the same time, he knew of no rem- 


edy. 

Arter the adoption of sundry amendments, the 
bill was laid over until to-morrow. : : 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of private bills, which consumed the remainder 
of the session. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House went into Committee of the — 
on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation — 
and considered and disposed of numerous amend- 
ments thereto. 

Among the amendments adopted, was ery. 
moved by Mr. Sawyer, abolishing flogging gon’ 
navy. Also, one appropriating $14,000 for rent- 

i ident’s mansion. . 
TGiceact coming to any conclusion on the bill, 
the Committee rose, and ; 

The House adjourned. 

Fray, January 19, 1849. 
SENATE. 
TERRITORY OF MINESOTA. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to establish the Territorial Government of 
Minesota, which, after some little conversation, 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

REDUCTION OF POSTAGE, 

The bill*to reduce the rates of postage was 
again taken up, and, after debate and amend- 
ment, was laid over until Monday next. 

After the consideration of Executive business, 
the Senate adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
PROPERTY IN SLAVES. 

The Speaker having announced the business 
first in order to be the motion made by Mr. Saw- 
yer, on the 8th instant, to reconsider the vote by 
which the House on that day rejected the bill for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Antonio 
Pacheco— 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
said motion. 

Mr. Toombs, who was entitled to the floor, re- 
sumed the debate in a speech which occupied an 
hour in its delivery. 

Mr. Duer then obtained the floor, and, after a 
few remarks, moved the previous question, which 
was seconded by the House, and the main ques- 
tion ordered. ‘ 

Mr. Wentworth moved that the motion to re- 
consider be Jaid upon the table. ‘This motion 
was not agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the motion to 
reconsider, and it was decided in the affirmative, 
by the following vote: . 
Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Barrow, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bocock, Botts, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Boyden, Brady, Bridges, Brod- 
head, William G. Brown, Charles Brown, Albert 
G. Brown, Buckner, Burt, Cabell, Chapman, 
Clapp, Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Cling- 
man, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
Cocke, Crisfield, Crozier, Cummins, Daniel, 
Donnell, Garnett Duncan, Dunn, Featherston, 
Flournoy, French, Fulton, Gaines, Goggin, Green, 
W. P. Hall, Hammons, Haralson, Harris, Hill, 
Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, G. S. Houston, John 
W. Houston, Inge, Charles J. Ingersoll, Andrew 
Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, John W. Jones, Kauf- 
man, Thomas Butler King, La Sere, Ligon, 
Lumpkin, Lynde, Maclay, McClernand, McDow- 
ell, McKay, McLane, Job Mann, Meade, More- 
head, Morse, Murphy, Nicoll, Outlaw, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pillsbury, Preston, Richard- 
son, Richey, Shepperd, Stanton, Stephens, Tall- 
madge, Taylor, Thomas, J. Thompson, Richard 
W. ‘Thompson, John B. Thompson, Robert A. 
Thompson, Tompkins, Toombs, Venable, Wick, 
Williams, and Woodward—98. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Belcher, Bing- 
ham, Blackmar, Blanchard, Canby, Cathcart, Col- 
lamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, Dar- 
ling, Dickey, Dickinson, Dixon, Eckert, Edwards, 
Embree, Nathan Evans, Faran, Farrelly, Fisher, 
Freedley, Fries, Giddings, Gott, Greeley, Grin- 
nell, N. K. Hall, Jas.G. Hampton, Moses Hamp- 
ton, Henley, Henry, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, 
Irvin, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kellogg, Ken- 
non, Lahm, William T. Lawrence, Sidney Law- 
rence, Lincoln, Lord, McClelland, Mclivaine, 
Horace Mann, Marsh, Marvin, Miller, Morris, 
Mullin, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Palfrey, Peaslee, 
Peck, Petrie, Pettit, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, 
Robinson, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, J. A. Rock- 
well, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, Schenck, 
Sherrill, Smart, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, 
Starkweather, Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, Thurs- 
ton, Tuck, Turner, Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, 
White, Wilmot; and Wilson—92. 

The question then recurring on the passage of 
the bill— 

Mr. Cabell moved the previous question, which 
was seconded; and the vote being taken, it re- 
sulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Barrow, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bocock, Botts, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Boyden, Brady, Bridges, Brod- 
head, William G. Brown, Charles Brown, Albert 
G. Brown, Buckner, Burt, Cabell, Chapman, 
Clapp, Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Cling- 
man, Howell Cobb, W. R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Cris- 
field, Crozier, Cummins, Daniel, Donnell, Duncan, 
Dunn, Featherston, Flournoy, French, Fulton, 
Gaines, Goggin, Green, Willard P. Hall, Ham- 
mons, Haralson, Harris, Hill, Hilliard, Isaac E. 
Holmes, George S. Houston, John W. Houston, 
Inge, Charles J. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, G. 
W. Jones, John W. Jones, Kaufman, T. B. King, 
La Sere, Levin, Ligon, Lumpkin, Lynde, Maclay, 
McClernand, McDowell, McKay, MeLane, Job 
Mann, Meade, Morehead, Morse, Murphy, Nicoll, 
Outlaw, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pillsbury, 
Preston, Rhett, Richardson, Richey, Shepperd, 
Stanton, Stephens, Tallmadge, Taylor, ‘Thomas, 
Jas. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, R. W. Thomp- 
son, John B. Thompson, Robert A. Thompson, 
Tompkins, Toombs, Venable, Wick, Williams 
and Woodward—101. f 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Belcher, Bing- 
ham, Blackmar, Blanchard, Canby, Cathcart, Col- 
lamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell Dar- 
ling, Dickey, Dickinson Dixon, Duer, Eckert, 
Edwards, Embree, Nathan Evans, Faran, Far- 
relly, Fisher, Freedley, Fries, Giddings, Gott, 
Greeley, Gregony, Nathan K. Hall, James G. 
Hampton, Moses Hampton, Henley, Henry, Hub- 
hard, Hudson, Hunt, Irvin, Jenkins, James H. 
Johnson, Kellogg, Kennon, D. P. King, Lahm, 
William T. Lawrence, Sidney Lawrence, Lincoln, 
Lord, McClelland, Mcllvaine, Horace Mann, 
Marsh, Marvin, Miller, Morris, Mullin, Nelson, 
N ee ewell, Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, Pet- 
tit, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Robinson, Rock- 
hill, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, Schenck, Sherrill, 
Smart, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Truman 
Smith, Starkweather, Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, 
Thurston, Tuck, Turner, Vinton, Warren, Went- 
worth, White, Wilmot, and Wilson—94. 

So the bill passed. 

After the consideration of some further busi- 
ness of no general interest, the House adjourned. 





Sarurpay, Janvary 20, 1849. 
SENATE. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the bill to establish a Board for the settle- 
ment of private claims against the United States. 
After debate, and action upon numerous amend- 
ments, without coming to any conclusion, the 


TOSS, 
The Elouse adjourned. 


Monpay, January 22, 1849. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

In the House, the Territorial bills were made 
the special order of the day for the 30th instant. 

A motion to suspend the rules for the purpose 
of introducing a bill to retrocede the. District of 
Columbia, failed—yeas 77, nays 114. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
was considered in Committee of the Whole. Mr. 
Gaines, of Kentucky, asked leave to present a pe- 
tition from the City Council, praying Congress to 
empower the corporate authorities of Washington 


and Georgetown to prohibit the external slave 
trade. ) 


adjourn, failed by a © majority. 
was prevailed “ (ey sme Nor or 
understand) to withdraw hig réau 
= present the petition 

e. 


ect 


A motion made by Mr. Stephens, of G ia, to 
Mr. Gaines 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, JANUARY 25, 1849 
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&S NOTICE. 


Allcommunications to the Era, whether on business of the 
paper, or for publication, should be addressed to 
G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 


CorrEsPonvENTS.—Several pieces of poetry of 
great merit are on file. 

Grace Greenwood is welcome. 

A critique on Whittier’s Poems, by J. G. For- 
map, will appear soon. 


TRE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


_— 


We have observed in many of our exchanges 
from the free States, editorial remarks, evincing 
rather an exulting confidence that the territorial 
question will be easily adjusted, on terms favora- 
ble to Liberty. We do not share in such confi- 
dence. Our fears are greater than our hopes. 
We distrust this Congress. The majority in the 
House, we apprehend, has not firmness enough to 
withstand the pro-slavery influences brought to 
bear against it. .It lacks unity in its counsels, 
decision, fixedness of plan. Timid advisers, 
office-expectants, party hacks, have too much in- 
fluence. Were there no alternative formally pre- 
sented but the question, Proviso or no Proviso, 
we could not doubt the decision. The majority 
in the House, in the face of the non-slaveholding 
constituencies, which have spoken their will on 
this subject in explicit terms, would not dare to 
vote down the Proviso. Nor did it dare to vote 
down Gott’s resolution. But, there are more 
ways than one of defeating an obnoxious measure. 
That resolution, it will be remembered, was ef- 
fectually defeated, but there is not a member of 
the majority who will not exclaim, “'Thou canst 
not say I did it!’ Nobody did it—it was simply 
effected by a concurrence of circumstances—but 
that concurrence was arranged by the file leaders, 
so artfully as to accomplish the death of the reso- 
lution, and yet shield them from responsibility: 
Similar trickery may be attempted on the Terri- 
torial Question, and the folly of some of the anti- 
slavery men may crown it with success. 

For example: an influential Whig letter- 
writer magnifies the danger to be apprehended 
from the Southern Conclave—expatiates upon the 
patriotism of the Southern Whigs, and, by point- 
ing out the terrible difficulties they have to en- 
counter in the task of keeping both ends of the 
Union together, manufactures a sort of claim 
for them upon the sympathies and forbearance of 
their Northern brethren— winding up with the 
appeal, why will the Northern members persist 
in their agitating course? Why will they not 
reciprocate the magnanimity of these noble pa- 
triots, by abstaining from pushing any exciting 
measures? If this mean anything, it means, that 
the non-slaveholders ought to abandon the Pro- 
viso, and accept some compromise, because the 
Southern Whigs of Congress have most patrioti- 
cally refused to turn conspirators against the 
Federal Union! 

Next, we have the insidious project of Douglas, 
and the endorsement of it by Horace Greeley, as 
@ measure calculated to allay agitation! When 
did Mr. Greeley catch the horror of agitation ? 

And now we note another eccentric move of 
this gentleman. We copy from his correspond- 
ence in the Tri/une, dated January 15th: 

“T shall not attempt to give the division in 
Committee on the adoption of Mr. Calhoun’s 
address, nor shall 1 be foremost to make pub- 
lic the vote thereon. Let each come out through 
some one who obtains his information on this 
subject through channels and under circum- 
stances which impose on him no restraint as to 
their promulgation. But this much I will say, 
for it is truth that ought to be generally known— 
the Southern Whigs will be party neither in word 
nor deed to any atlempt to divide the Union because 
of the exclusion of slavery from the new Territo- 
ries. ‘They know well that such exclusion is a 
fixed fact—a part of the necessity of the ¢ase— 
and they are fally resolved not to sever the Union 
on account of it. They would greatty prefer that 
the Wilmot Proviso in terms should not be enact- 
ed by Congress, deeming such enactment a need- 
less irritation and alarm of many of their con- 
stituents—but, Proviso or no Proviso, they never 
expect to see a foot of slave territory west of the 
Rio Grande. At least half of them would not 
have slavery extended if they could. They resist 
the Proviso strenuously, for the reason above 
mentioned, not because they expect or wish to ex- 
tend slavery. 

“ No—the real, vital question to be yet settled 
is not Proviso or No Proviso—though it is greatly 
desirable, for the sake of the principle and our 
national honor, that the Proviso should be enact- 
ed—the vital qaestlon is, Shall free New Mexico be 
swallowed by slave Texas? AN but a few blind fa- 
natics understand by this time that slavery can- 
not get across the Rio Grande, but it may grasp a 
new Territory as large as New England by ab- 
sorbing three-fourths of New Mexico, under the 
pretence of organizing Upper Texas. Let all who 
feel an interest in the preservation of Free Soil 
from the curse of slavery keep their eye fixed on 
this point; for here is the real ground of con- 
test. Victory will be achieved or defeat endured 

ere” 
: if we understand it, the intention of all this 


is, to minify the question of slavery as connected 
with the Territory of California. The Southern 
Whigs do not expect slavery to go there — half 
of them do not wish it—“‘all but a few blind fa- 
natics understand that slavery cannot go across 
the Rio Grande ”—therefore, let us not be 
troubled about California, the Proviso is a hum- 
bug, a cause of needless irritation—in fact, the 
question is not, Proviso or no Proviso! That is 
what Mr Buchanan and all the Cass men told us 
during the late canvass. Mr. Greeley seems to 
occupy their ground—to have become a convert 
to their opinions. 

When men who have earned some reputation 
by their advocacy of the policy of slavery-restric- 
tion, begin to put forth such sentiments as these, 
what can be expected of the fence men, the two 
faced men, the trimmers, the doughfaces?’ The 
supporters of slavery take their ground, and 
maintain it. They turn neither to the right nor 
to the left. They are not constantly shifting 
their position. Their ground from the beginning 
has been, resistance to any and every measure de- 
signed or tending to shut the door against the in- 
troduction of slavery into the new Territories. 
This they have steadily and unitedly maintained, 
while the professed friends of freedom in the 
Territories have been backing and filling, now 
standing on this tack, then on that, so as to put it 
out of the power of any man to say how they 
would finally lay their course. 

We stand by the Proviso. It is the one effi- 
cient measure. It has been tried in the Ordinance 
of 1787, and the experience of half a century at- 
tests its efficacy. It is nonsense to talk of its irri- 
tating the. South. It baffles and irritates those 
members of the slaveholding caste who are de- 
voted to slavery-propagandism, or would main- 
tain the supremacy of slaveholding counsels in 
the Government, but nobody else. If half the 
Southern Whigs do not wish slavery to go to 
California, let them vote the Proviso, and be 
manly enough to tell their constituents that they 
could not but support. a time-honored policy of 
the Government, originated by Thomas Jefferson, 
and demanded by the spirit of the age. If no one 
but a blind fanatic fears that slavery will pass the 
Rio Grande, we are a blind fanatic. Slavery will 








the'| go, just. wherever it is permitted to go. It would 


have been rooted and grounded in Illinois and 
Indiana at this day, had it not been for the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Even with the Ordinance to sus- 
tain them, the opponents of the system came near 


succumbing to the desperate effort made to intro- 
duce slavery into those States. All this talk about 


of man in harmony with an ordinance 
do no harm. If false, express 


_ At-all events, how dare 








“doubt. the question, | 


the right to act upon the. 





nia, there is no question of boundary, allowing a 
chance for dodgers. It is a simple question. Let 
that bill be taken up first, Establish for Califor- 
nia, as has been done for Oregon, a Territorial 
Government, excluding slavery. Put the bill 
through the House. If the Senate defeat it, or 
the President, be itso. The country will know 
where to place the responsibility. If it be pass- 
ed, then the friends of freedom stand on van- 
tage ground in dealing with New Mexico. The 
question of boundary can be disposed of more 
easily. ‘Texas would probably be glad to com- 
promise all her claims, in exchange for the as- 
sumption of some of her obligations. But, un- 
doubtedly, there is, more danger in dealing with 
the bill concerning New Mexico, on account of 
the complication created by the boundary ques- 
tion ; as some Northerners, whose sympathies are 
with slavery, though their eyes are upon their 
constituents, would be apt to play into the hands 
of the slaveholders, under cover of doing justice 
to Texas. For this reason, instead of desiring to 
bring it up as the first issue, Mr. Greeley should 
labor to obtain a judgment first on the California 
bill. 

But, it seems to us that his views are calcu- 
lated to pave the way for the support by some 
Northern Whig members of the new bill of 
Douglas, which is as follows: 

“That Congress doth consent, that from and 
after the 4th day of July next, all that portion of 
the territory of the United States, which is in- 
cluded within the following limits, to wit: begin- 
ning in the Pacific ocean, three leagues from 
shore on the parallel of 41 deg. 30 min. of north 
latitude ; thence running west on said parallel to 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada or California 
mountains ; thence south along the summit of said 
range of mountains, to the parallel of 34 deg. and 
30 min. of north latitude; thence west along said 
parallel to the ocean; thence north to the place 
of beginning, including the islands adjacent to 
the shore, sha}l constitute one State; and with 
the assent of the people thereof, the same is hereby 
declared to be one of the States of this Union, 
from and after said date, on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatsoever, with 
the unconditional reservation to the United States 
of all right of property in the public domain and 
other property ceded to the United States by the 
treaty of peace concluded with the Republic of 
Mexico, 2d February, 1848, free from taxes or 
assessments of any kind 4 said State, and also 
the power of disposing of tlfe same, including the 
right of adjusting all claims and titles to lands 
derived from foreign Governments, in such man- 
ner as Congress shall prescribe. 

“Ske. 2. And be vt further enacted, That the act- 
ing Governor of California, so soon as he shall 
be provided with a copy of this sct, to the end 
that the people may have an opportunity of estab- 
lishing for themselves a constitution and republi- 
can form of Government for said State prior to 
the 4th day of July next, shall immediately pro- 
ceed to lay off the country embraced within the 
limits of the proposed State into convenient dis- 
tricts, for the election of delegates to a conven- 
tion for the purpose of forming a State constitu- 
tion; and shall designate the time and place of 
holding the election in each district, appoint the 
officers to conduct the same, and prescribe the 
mode aking the returns thereof; and shall 
apportfon the delegates, fifty in all, among the 
several districts, as near as may be, according to 
the number of legal voters in each ; and he shall 
also designate the time and place for the assem- 
bling of said convention. Every white male citi- 
zen of the United States, including those who 
shall have become such under the provisions of 
the said treaty with Mexico, being actual resi- 
dents of the proposed State, and having attained 
the age of twenty-one years, shall be entitled to 
vote at said election. 


“Src. 3. And Le it further enacted, That the laws 
of the United States, so far as they are not locally 
inapplicable, are hereby extended to and declared 
to be in force in said State; and until the next gen- 
eral census, the said State shall be entitled to one 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States ” 

It will be seen that this bill contains no inter 
diction of slavery—no provision, announcing the 
purpose of Congress to make the existence or 
toleration of slavery in the new State a bar to its 
admission. On the contrary, it declares the con- 
sent of Congress to the organization of California 
as a State, and pledges the faith of the Govern- 
ment to its admission into the Union, without any 
reference whatever to the fact whether its con- 
stitution shall tolerate or exclude slavery. If the 
people should form a constitution tolerating it, 
they could plead this bill, should it become law, 
against any attempt made to exclude them. 

It will not do. We might as well settle the 
question now as ata future time. The resolve of 
the Free Soil party is, No more Slave States, as 
well as no Slave Territory. Where is the manli- 
ness of postponing an issue that must be met and 
decided ? 


MILEAGE AND PAY OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 


An article published some time ago in the 
New York Tribuue, on the mileage of members of 
Congress, showing the inequitable operation of 
the existing law on that subject, produced some 
sensation in Congress. Mr. Sawyer, appropriat- 
ing it as a personal matter, took occasion to make 
a “ personal explanation,” in which he dealt quite 
severely with its author, understood to be Mr. 
Greeley. This led to a series of similar expla- 
nations, so that the great object of the article 
in question was accomplished—the attention of 
the.country and of Congress was aroused to the 
necessity of devising some reform in the mileage 
system. Mistakes, it is true, were shown to have 
been made in the tables prepared in the Tribune ; 
the comments of the writer were not in the best 
taste; and injustice was done, unintentionally 
we presume, to some members. But there can be 
no doubt that, taken in connection with the labors 
of Judge Embree, it has answered a very good 
purpose. ‘ 

The remedy proposed by Judge Embree, and 
favored, we believe, by Mr Greeley, proposed to 
estimate the mileage by the shortest mail route. 
As explained by Mr. Root, this would operate 
oppressively on many of the Western members, 
the mail routes in the West not being quite so 
comfortable as they are in the East. 

An amendment to this proposition was adopted, 
a few days ago, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, which seems to us to em- 
body a very sensible policy. It proposes to allow 
members of Congress a fixed salary, with mileage 
at the rate of ten cents per mile, instead of eight 
dollars a day, and eight dollars mileage for every 
twenty, miles. This arrangement would operate 
as equally as any that could be devised. It would 
remedy the gross abuses of the present mileage 
system. It would tend to make the position of a 
member of Congress more respectable and digni- 
fied. It would abridge the sessions of Congress; 
for certainly the idea of eight dollars a day is 
calculated to reconcile many members to the habit 
of talking when they should be acting, and makes 
them good-natured under the everlasting drop- 
ping of speeches which bear no kind of relation- 
ship to the question under consideration. Above 
all; the arrangement would be right. Members 
generally are married men. They must either 
bring their families with them, thereby subject- 
ing them to serious inconvenience, and them- 
selves to great expense, or they must pay expen- 
sive board here, and keep up their establish- 
ments at home—a double expenditure being thus 
incurred. Ina majority of cases, too, they must 
forego all hope of advancing their interests in 
business at home, as their absence twice in two 
years, once for three or four months, and again 
for six or eight, is generally incompatible with 


proper attention to their private interests. 


“THE REPUBLICAN.” 


“The Republican” is the title of a new paper 
just commenced at Hartford, Connecticut, in 


| which all the Free,Soil papers of the State have 


been merged, and which is issued under the edi- 
torial auspices of William H. Burleigh, well 
known, not only by his distinguished anti-slavery 
services, but by his contributions to the general 
literature of our country. 

“The Republican” is a large and beautiful 
sheet, and does honor to the Free Soil organiza- 


tion in Connecticut. Its editor is making it all 
such a paper ought to be, efficient for the organi-|. 
zation, of great interest to the general reader, 
highly. attractive to the family. We hope it | 
may receive, as it deserves, a "sup; 


and hig 





THE PACHECO CLAYM—ANOTHER TRIUMPH. 


The Slaveholding Caucus at the Capitol, view- 
ed in its bearings on the Union, is contemptible ; 
but, in its bearings on Congress, potential. It 
was never intended by the majority engaged in 
it, to touch the Union; but it was always intend- 
ed to overawe Congress. It is nonsense to call it 
a failure, because an object not contemplated by 
its principal managers, cannot be accomplished : 
it is not a failure, because the principal object it 
proposed /as been attained. It has pricked the 
self-interest of some Northern men, and created 
a panic in others; and, as recent votes show, 
there is now a sufficient number of these classes 
to give the Slaveholders in the House their ac- 
customed predominance. ‘Their agcendency was 
suspended, not subverted} and it was that sus- 
pension that led to the notable device of a grand 
Southern organization. 


This demonstration answered its main purpose, 
we repeat. Gott’s resolution, after having been 
passed, was reconsidered,|and defeated. This’ 
was the first effect—a real triumph for Slavery, 
for it showed the reviving sscendency of its sup- 
porters. No ‘wonder Mesgrs. Stephens, Toombs, 
Gentry, McKay, and all Texas, thought it advi- 
sable on the 15th to back ¢ut. Mr, Calhoun and 
his few followers, real endnies of the Union, had 
been used to effect—the Worth was frightened— 
better not push it to the wall—even a coward 
will fight when he cannot ran. They put up 
the whip, for the team was now submissive—those 
who had kicked out of the traces were back again. 
These gentlemen had not overlooked the fact, 
that the bill to pay for Pacheco’s slave, which had 
been lost once, was in a fair way to be reconsid- 
ered, and the amende honorable was likely to be 
made by the passage of the bill. And they proba- 
bly recollected that the Senate, by the aid of 
Northern votes, had received a petition in behalf 
of Colonization one day, and the next refused to 
receive a petition praying Congress to exclude 
Slavery from the Territories. In the name of 
common sense and common decency, what griev- 
ances could they complain of? Their demands 
complied with, their exactions all submitted to, 
a manifesto of complaints against the North would 
have been ludicrpus. Men would have suspected 
them of mockery. 

Ah! this seertt conclave is the ruling spirit of 
the hour. Congress talks very freely, but it is 
easy to see how jt will act. This great Pacheco 
claim—this claim for the value of a slave who 
was hired by a United States officer, betook him- 
self to the everglades, fought with the Indians 
against the whifes, was taken in arms as an ene- 
my, and as an gnemy sent out of the Territory, 
for the purpose of securing the lives of the in- 
habitants—after having been denied once, before 
it was exactly known on what deadly purposes 
the secret conglave was set, has, since the terri- 
ble disclosure; been acknowledged. 

Friday in eyery week is set apart for the con- 
sideration of private bills. In the short session 
there are thirteen Fridays. The private calendar 
is loaded with bills for the relief of widows enti- 
tled to pensions for their husbands’ services in 
the field of battle, of mutilated soldiers, of men 
who have been damaged in divers ways by the 
action of the Government or itsagents. All these 
have been pstponed, and five of the thirteen 
Fridays have been consumed in the discussion of 
this claim of the heirs of Pacheco for the value 
of a slave whom the people of Florida ought 
rather to hav¢ paid the Government for convey- 
ing from thefr borders. Last Friday, it being 
known that the Secret Conclave was to meet again 
on the following Monday night, the vote by which 
the bill had heen rejected was reconsidered, and 
the bill was then passed by a vote of 101 to 94! 
No member from a slaveholding State, we be- 
lieve, voted against it. The members from the 
free States who voted in favor of the bill, or did 
not vote at all, being in their seats or absent, were 


the following : ow 
Yeras. 

Thompson, Ia. 
Taylor, O. 
Tallmadge, N. Y.—6. 

ABSENT. 
Rose, N. Y. 
Silvester, N. Y. 
Slingerland, N.Y. 
Stewart, Pa. 
Van Dyke, N.J.—11. 


3rady, Pa. 
Dunn, Ia. 
Levin, Pa. 


Batler, Ba. 

Duanean, O, 

Grinnell, Mass. 

Hale, Mass. 

Holmes, N) Y. 

J. R. Ingergoll, Pa. 

DEMOCRATS. 

YFas, 
Mann, Pa. 
Murphy, N. Y. 
Maclay, N. Y. 
McClernand, [1]. 
Nicoll, N. Y. 
Richardson, III. 
Richey, O. 
Thompson, Pa. 
Wick, Ia. 
Williams, Me.—20. 


ABSENT. 


Birdsall, N, Y. 
Brown, Pa. 
Bridges, Pa 
Brodhead, Pa. 
Clapp, Me. 

Clark, Me 
Cummins, O, 
Hammons, Me. 

C. J. Ingersdl, Pa. 
Lynde, Wis. 


Edsall, N. J. Strong, Pa. . 


Ficklin, I. Thompson, Iowa. 
Lefiler, lows. Wiley, Me.—6. 


Certain members may always ke relied on by 
the’Slave Power, and to see their names in one or 
other of thes¢ lists awakens no surprise. Among 
them we may name Levin, Birdsall, Charles 
Brown of Peansylania, Bridges, Brodhead, Clapp, 
Clark, Wiley,’ Williams, Ingersoll, Job Mann, 
Murphy, J. A. McClernand, Ficklin, Richardson, 
Richey, Wick: Miller, Kennon, and Sawyer of 
Ohio, belong to the same category, but they voted 
against the claim, it being their habit to distrust 
all private claims. Then there is a class of mem- 
bers whose sympathies are clearly with the slave- 
holders, but they are not so reliable as those just 
mentioned. Among these we reckon Brady, But- 
ler, Dunn, R. W. Thompson of Indiana, Taylor 
and Edwards of Ohio, Hammons of Me., Lynde 
of Wisconsin, Maclay of New York, Lefiler of 
Iowa, Strong of Pennsylvania, Van Dyke and 
Edsall, of New Jersey. Another class of mem- 
bers is composed of those who, like Messrs. Vin- 
ton, Caleb and Truman Smith, &c., having no 
particular feeling for Slavery or against it, are 
wise, patriotic, moderate men, always desirous of 
postponing indefinitely these “agitating” ques- 
tions. 

Now, we shall not undertake to say, how many 
of those set down as absentees were present in 
their seats, and refused to vote. We shall not 
attempt to say how many of those Whigs and 
Democrats fronftite frée States, set’ down among 
the yeas or the absentees, voted in the affirma- 
tive, or refused to- vote, or absented themselves, 
froma sense of duty ; how manyffrom a convic- 
tion that the Federal Constitution recognises 
human beings as property ; how many, from a 
habit of subservience to the slaveholders; how 
many, from the prejudices of birth and education ; 
how many, with a view to increase their chances 
for office under ‘a Slaveholding Administration ; 
how many, to keep up brotherly love between 
the Northern anil Southers sections of their par- 
ties; how many, from a profound apprehension 
of the Southern Caucus, and a fearful looking 
for the horrors of Disunion, to be let loose from 
that Pandora’s box. It is not for us to pronounce 
upon the motives of these gentlemen. All we 
can do is to note the course of events in connec- 
tion with their votes, and leave to their constitu- 
ents the task of inquiring into the matter. What- 
ever may be theif motives, this much we have a 
right ao say: they are not such representatives 
of the great, all paramount interest of Human 
Liberty, as the crisis demands. The true friends 
of Freedom must be better represented, or Sla- 
very will continue to bear sway in our Federal 
Councils. “ae 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF INDIANA. 


_ The State Convention of the Democratic Party 
Indianapolis on the 8th Janu- 

A. Wright for Governor, 

‘for , Governor. 





“ Resolved, That the institution of slavery ought 
not to be introduced into any Territory where it 
doeg not now exist, 

“4 Resolved, That inasmuch as New Mexico and 
California «te, in fact and in low, free Territo- 
ries, it is the duty of Congress to prevent the in- 
troduction of slavery within their limits.” 

The following resolution was also passed : 

“ Resolved, That it is a cardinal doctrine of the 
Democratic party, to reduce the price of the pub- 
lic lands, and to make donations of the same to 
actual settlers in limited parcels.” 

It futher resolved that a Convention ought to 
be held to amend the Constitution, so as to incor- 
porate the following provisions : 

“1, That no public debt shall be contracted, 
without laying a tax at the same time for paying 
the interest annually, and for the gradual redemp- 
tion of the principal, nor until the proposal to 
contract such debt shall have been submitted for 
decision to the people, at a General Assembly. 

“9. That the sessions of the General Assembly 
shall hereafter be held orice in two years only, 
except in cases of emergency, when the Governor 
may call a special session. 

“3. That all elections by the Legislature shall 
be viva voce, instead of by ballot.” 


The first provision would be just right, with a 
single exception—“ in case of civil war or inva- 
sion.” 

The second is good. 

The third, we suppose, is designed to abridge 
the independence of members of the Legislature, 
and make them directly accountable to their re- 
spective Parties. 


POSTAGE REFORM. 

The people are in advance of Congress on the 
subject of postage reform. Mr. Goggin, of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
has made several efforts to induce the House to 
take up his bill, reducing the rates of postage, or 
to fix a day for its consideration, but without suc- 
cess. Only five weeks of the session remain, and 
we do not believe the House will devote much 
time, if any, to action upon it. This is the 
less to be regretted, as it falls far short of the de- 
mands of the Public. The retention of the 
franking privilege in his bill, and the reduction 
of the rates only to five cents, are enough to con- 
demn it. 

Mr. Dixon a few days since introduced a bill 

to abolish wholly the franking privilege. It was 
read a first and second time. A motion to lay it 
upon the table failed, showing that the majority 
is in favor of some action on the subject. A de- 
mand for the previous question was not sus- 
tained, showing that the majority is not pre- 
pared to adopt such a measure, while the postage 
rates continue as they are. 
* In the Senate, the bill reported by Mr. Niles, 
fixing three cents, as a uniform rate for all dis- 
tances, on letters not weighing over halfan ounce, 
has been from time to time under discussion, but 
the members do not appear to enter with spirit 
into the consideration of the subject. Very few 
manifest any interest in it. Many seats are va- 
cant, and the members who attend the discussion, 
seem vacant, too. Wespeak only to the extent 
of our own observations. There may have been 
times when more interest in the question was 
displayed. 

We were surprised, during the debate last 
Wednesday, to hear Mr. Allen of Ohio avow 
himself in favor of maintaining the franking 
privilege. He contended that it was a great pop- 
ular privilege. 

“ With regard to the propriety of continuing 
the franking privilege to members of Congress, 
I have been heard upon that subject before. My 
mind is unchangeable. I took the ground in favor 
of it, and have always maintained it as a great 
public privilege, and the only one Government 
has extended to the mass of the people. All other 
privileges are confined to small bodies of men. 
The franking privilege—which I maintain is not 
the privilege of the member, but the privilege of 
the people—is a privilege extending to the whole 
mass, including rich and poor, great and small—a 
privilege that imposes immense labor upon mem- 
bers of Congress, which members of Congress 
themselves would undoubtedly be extremely glad 
to get rid of, if they could do so without giving 
umbrage to their constituents, who have so long 
enjoyed the benefit of this privilege, and who 
would therefore be so unwilling to be deprived 
of it” 


The mass of the people are infinitely more in- 
terested in the establishment of low postage than in 
the maintenance of the franking privilege. When 
postage was twenty-five cents on a single letter, a 
pensioner or land claimant must have greatly en- 
joyed the privilege of sending his numerous docu- 
ments to the representative, free. When the rates 
shall be reduced to two cents, for all distances, 
even these classes of correspondents will not deem 
it a very grievous burden to pay their own post- 
Tos for the mass of the people being interested 
in the franking privilege, it isa mere notion. The 
great majority of the voters of a Congressional 
district send nothing to their representative, and 
receive nothing from him. Here and there a 
busy politician carries on a correspondence. 
Then there are some persons who like to use the 
representative as an agent for the transaction of 
business in which the public is notconcerned. A 
few prominent men, and the editors of newspa- 
pers, are honored with occasional documents, some 
of which have appeared in the newspapers months 
before. But, nine-tenths of the people have noth- 
ing more to do with a member of Congress than 
to vote for or against him, and watch his yeas and 
nays. ‘Ten thousand copies of the report of the 
Committee on the California bill of Mr. Douglas 
were ordered tobe printed. This gives about 333 
to each State. Senators Allen and Corwin have 
two million constituents, of whom, we may set 
down one-third as adults. Three hundred and 
thirty-three of these documents distributed among 
six hundred and sixty-six thousand adults, will 
be one copy to every two thousand people! And 
this is a pretty fair specimen of the great public 
use of this franking privilege. Two or three 
hundred people in every million may be accom- 
modated, but it is at the expense of the million, 
who are deprived of low postage in consequence 
of it. 

Mr. Allen need not be apprehensive of giving 
umbrage to the people of Ohio, his constituents. 
They will gladly exempt him from the burden of 
franking, if he will but labor to secure them re- 
lief from high postage. If he is anxious to confer 
& great privilege upon them, let him prevail upon 
his brother Senators to do as much forthe People 
of the United States, as the monarchy and aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain have done for the Brit- 
ish people. 

We observe that the policy of exempting from 
postage all newspapers carried in the mails to any 
point not exceeding fifty miles from the place of 
publication is again brought forward. We have 
never seen the justice or wisdom of such a policy. 
Country papers need no discrimination in their 
favor, nor is it right that the Government should 
adopt the principle of discrimination in relation 
to different classes of publications. If we are to 
have low postage fairly tried, everything that 
goes into the mail should pay something. If one 
cent on a newspaper be too much, let the rate in 
all cases, for a certain size, be half a cent—but 
let it be charged upon every newspaper. This 
would secure a sufficient. revenue. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


aa 


We are among the warmest admirers of Mr. 
‘Macaulay. No writer unites in himself the poet, 
the philosopher, and statesman, in more harmo- 
nious and beautiful proportions. Laborious re- 
search, liberal principles, independence of judg- 
ment, respect for the Past, sympathy with Pro- 
gress, a clear insight into the springs of human 
action and the dependence of events, a profound 

ciation of the lawsof individual and national 
well-being, exquisite skill in narrative, and un- 
surpassed magnificence of style, abundantly qual- 
ify him for the task of writing a history of Eng- 


‘Innd. © 
"The History, the first volume only of which 
James the Second, down “to a time which is 


‘within the memory of men. still living.” It will 


present a complete survey of England from the 
time when Hume’s History closed. 


The present volume, for the most part, is pre- 
liminary. The author devotes two long chapters 
to a bold, diseriminating, most eloquent sketch of 
the course of events in England from the earliest 
periods to the reign of Charles the First, on the 
acts, bearings, and results of which, he dwells at 
some length, for the purpose of throwing light 
upon the causes that overthrew the Stuarts, and 
established a new dynasty. The next chapter 
contains an admirable account of the social condi- 
tion of the English people at the close of the reign 
of Charles the Second. It embraces a vast amount 
of facts, the result of rare researches, bringing to 
view distinctly the interior life of the country. 
Details which, treated by an ordinary-narrator, 
would appear unimportant, impertineat, or dull, 
are worked up by the genius of Macaulay into a 
vivid and an instructive picture, in which things 
the most insignificant in themselves are used to 
contribute to the completeness of the impression. 


Two more chapters close the volume, and in 
these he but enters on the threshold of the great 
work he has undertaken. 

We shall await with intense interest the issue 
of the remaining volumes. 

The work is got up by Harper and Brothers, 
in a style becoming its merits. The paper is 
clear and white, and the type just such as the eye 
dwells upon with pleasure. 
It is for sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C, 


THANKSGIVING SERMON, 


We have received from the publisher, C. Whip- 
ple, of Newburyport, the second edition of a ser- 
mon preached on Thanksgiving day, November 
30, 1848, by Thomas W. Higginson, minister of 
the First Society in Newburyport. The text is 
in Matruew iv, 4—“ Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” It is really refreshing to read the commen- 
tary on these significant words—bold, earnest, 
truthful, worthy of those intrepid preachers of 


Charles’s time, when, in the words of Ebenezer 
Elliott— 


‘ All incorruptible as Heaven’s own light 

Stood each devoted preach r for the right. 
No servile doctrines, such as power approved, 

They to the poor and broken-hearted taught; 
With truths which tyrants feared and freemen loved 

They winged and barbed the arrows of their thought. 
They said not, ‘ Man, be circumspect and thrive ; 

Be mean, base, bloody, se'fish, and prevail!’ 
Nor did the Deity they worshipped drive 

A trade in men, or sign such bill of sale.” 
The sermon is a severe, but at the same time 
Christian rebuke of the besetting sin of our so- 
ciety, materialism—“ living by bread alone”— 
Mammon worship. As an illustration of this 
vice, the preacher refers to the late Presidential 
election, and the illuminations and processions 
following the triumph of Gen. Taylor, in which 
the larger portion of his hearers had actively par- 
ticipated, and asks— 


“And why did you triumph? Why did the 
North, or any part of it, feel this joy? Other rea- 
sons may have mingled, but I do from my soul 
believe, blush as I may to say it, that this one great 
reason stood, and forever will stand in history, 
underlying all, overtopping all this, that slavery 
or nowlavery, consistency or inconsistency, honor 
or dishonor, that spirit in the Northern people 
which “lives by bread alone,” had secured its 
Protective Tariff. 

“ Protection! That is the too fascinating word 
which has taken its turn this year, and paralyzed 
the conscience and heart of New England, asa 
miscalled patriotism did last year. There is no 
intrinsic harm in “ Protection,” as there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong in “ Bread.” But when Pro- 
tection means compromise of principle; when Pro- 
tection means help to me, gained by the sacrifice 
of honor, the sacrifice of pledges, the sacrifice of 
the rights of freedom and of the slave; when it 
means, my dividends increased by my consent be- 
ing given to the proportionate increase of slave 
territory ; when this is the meauing of that om- 
nipotent word, thenI say, from such Protection God 
protect us! For we need to be protected against 
earthly blessings which gain so utter a triumph 
over our sopls. We need to be protected from 
the condition which “lives by bread alone,” and 
to which all things else are a visionary dream. 

“A year ago many of you were indignant at 
the course pursued by the Democratic party in 
regard to the war. You called it base and wicked, 
and so it was. You said they shut their eyes to 
plain facts, took back their own words, were in- 
different to honor, justice, and humanity, and vol- 
untarily consented to extend the area of slavery. 
But if it was base and wicked to do this—as they 
did—to make these sacrifices because carried away 
by enthusiasm for the blood-stained glory of war. 
by the childish love of renown, by the contempt- 
ible pride of brute force—tell me how you christen 
it when precisely these self-same things to-day 
are done, only under different circumstaners, and 
more glaringly, by the other party—from the en- 
thusiasm, not for renown, not for force, but for— 
a Protective Tariff?” 


To feel the full force of the following eloquent 
passage, the circumstances attending its delivery 
must be kept in view. The audience was ina 
great degree composed of conservatives, hostile to 
change, prejudiced against reforms, and especially 
against the anti-slavery movement. They have 
been justly proud of their gifted young preacher ; 
and the temptation on his part to “prophecy 
smooth things” must have been strong in propor- 
tion to his grateful appreciation of personal favor, 
and his natural kindness of heart, and unwilling- 
ness to give offence.. It required no ordinary de- 
gree of self-sacrifice to utter these words: 


“Slavery a distant abstraction! I listened this 
week to Frederick Douglass; and as I sat and 
looked at that extraordinary man, and trembled 
before the volcanic words in which the accumu- 
lated wrongs of an outraged race burst their way 
through his soul—and heard the depth of fiery 
earnestness With which he depicted his own and 
his brothers’ bondage—and the withering sarcasm 
with which he denounced the hypocritical religion 
of this slaveholding nation—when I heard this, 
and remembered that this man himself, body, soul, 
God-given genius and all, was himself once the 
victim of this terrible institution, (and that three 
millions were there still, and more coming.) I felt, 
good heavens! as if I were a recreant to humani- 
ty, to let one Sunday pass in the professed preach- 
ing of Christianity, and leave the name of Slavery 
unmentioned ! I felt it a base, selfish sluggishness 
in me ever to let that fearful institution so pass 
from my thoughts as to omit the mention of its 
name, at least in prayer or in preaching ; and, so 
help me God, I never will again. 

“ And when, farther, I thought of the position 
of this man among us: coming to us with his ge- 
nius, his virtues, his burning eloquence, his sacred 
cause—coming and going without enthusiusm, 
without applause—almost without a friendly hand 
to grasp his in sympathy; and when on the other 
side I recalled the enthusiasm you had called up 
within but a few days, at the name of a man you 
never saw—a man of no genius, no eloquence, no 
sacred cause—not a known virtue even, (save 
brute courage and that common honesty yon 
would feel insulted if I denied toany one of you) — 
when I looked on this picture, and then on this! 
I felt how low, how base, our moral standard, and 
how thankful I should be that God had placed me 
where even my weak voice might be a gain to the 
cause of the oppressed against the oppressor. 

“You call this fanaticism. I do not wish to de 
a fanatic, but I have no fear of being called so. 
There are times and places where human feeling 
is fanaticism—times and places where it would 
seem that a man could only escape the charge of 
fanaticism by being a moral iceberg.” 

Our time and community need such faithful 
preachers. Easier it doubtless would be to tread 
in the beaten path of abstract theology—for the 
Calvinist to reiterate affirmations, and the Uni- 
tarian his negations—leaving untouched the ac- 
tual and besetting sins common alike to orthodox 
and heteredox. The true preacher for our age 
must see the age as it is, and comprehend its ne- 
cessities. He must not lag behind it, conversing 
with dead forms and creeds until it has ceased to 
understand him ; nor, on the other hand, so mes- 
merise himself into the future, that his utterances 
reach the ear of his generation in an unknown 
tongue, unintelligible as that of Irving’s disciples. 
He must live in the present, comprehending alike 
its solemnities and its duties—grappling with im- 
mediate wrong and falsehood—not running tilts, 
for the amusement of his hearers, against the sins 
and. follies of a past generation, or lulling them 
to sleep, on the brink of actual ruin, with vague 
millennial prophecies. His homilies should have 
a practical directness of application—they should 
be felt rather than admired. This world of 
ours is fall of evils, not abstract and metaphys- 
ical, but real and tangible evils. Against these, 
should the true Priest of our day direct all his 
powers—laboring in the full assurance that every 
plant which our Heavenly Father has not planted 
shall be rooted up. J5.G. W. 
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LAMARTINE. 


An American correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, writing from Paris, says: 

“T have inquired particularly concerning the 
character of Lamartine. If my authority is to be 
trusted—and I have no doubt of its truth—he jg 
in many points like Webster, without his energy 
of character, his vigor and breadth of mind. In 
many respects, he is a well-intentioned man. Ile 
would be glad to see society prosperous, and es- 
pecially would he be glad to please all parties and 
every man. This latter trait makes him vacil- 
lating and compromising. He has been compared 
to Washington, but he has none of Washington’s 
simple dignity—none of his fixedness of purpose. 
He has been returned tothe Legislature from ten 
departments, for the course he has taken—com- 
mendable so far as he could go—but no person 
now looks to him to devise measures or to sustain 
them, which shall deliver the nation from its 
debts, its liabilities to future outlay exceeding 
available funds, and the universal discontent of 
an impoverished people.” 

This may all be true, but we cannot believe it. 

It seems to us that the man who, at the critical 
point of the Revolution in Paris, when conserva- 
tive statesmen, and half-way reformers, and tho- 
rough destructives were utterly perplexed, una- 
ble to decide what to do, saw clearly the bearings 
and signification of the great event; discerned 
the necessity of the hour, and the want of France; 
gave voice to the popular will, and consummated 
the downfall of the monarchy and of all time- 
serving expectants, by proclaiming the Republic, 
must possess something of Webster’s “ breadth of 
mind,” with an “energy of character” far supe- 
rior to his. We must believe that it required 
something more than a mere “ well-intentioned’ 
man to assume boldly the direction of the affairs 
of thirty-five millions of people, carry on a Pro- 
visional Government efficiently for many months, 
with no other foundation tliau his own sagacity in 
expressing the views and purposes of the people, 
decree at once the abolition of slavery throughout 
all the French dominions, proclaim and establish, 
in defiance of the popular lust of war and propa- 
gandism, the policy of peace and non-intervention 
with the affairs of other nations, maintain order 
and respect for the rights of property, without 
physical force to back his decrees, amid a revolu- 
tion too originating chiefly in the demands of Labor 
and its anarchical relations to Capital, and, by his 
sublime denunciation of the emblem of the Red 
Republic, and his brave and politic adherence to 
Ledru Rollin, at the hazard of political death, 
disarm Insurrection of its power. 

Cavaignac comes up after the achievefhent of 
the Revolution. It is easy enough to exto) his 
decision of character and directness of dealing 
But what would these qualities have availed in 
the first stages of the Revolution? Not only de- 
cision was then required, but a clear, certain 
comprehension of the demands of the People. and 
the tact to enlist them on the side of order. And 
what would he have done in the difficult position 
in which Lamartine was placed—everything in a 
transition state—the Republic inchoate —the 
friends of order, the bourgeoisie, unorganized and 
without confidence in each other, while Socialists 
of every class were urging their schemes of re- 
forms, marfy of them seeking to uproot all society 
from its foundations, and revive the Robespierrian 
era? We estimate the prudence and energy of 
Cavaignac as highly as any one; but we do not 
discredit his statesmanship when we say that he 
would have failed where Lamartine triumphed. 
Genius, which is gifted with the quick intuition 
of inspiration, carried the poet-statesman through 
the crisis, to which plain sense and ordinary pru- 
dence, however associated with decisive energy 
would have been unequal. 

It is quite probable that Lamartine might have 
stumbled in financial affairs—that other men may 
far excel him in expedients to raise money and 
inspire confidence in the trading community 
But look at the grand work performed by this 





man during the brief period of his power—the ab- 
olition of capital punishment for political offen- 
ces, the establishment of universal suffrage, the 
abolition of all slavery, the adoption of the prin 
ciple of non-intervention and of a permanent pa- 
cific policy. To Lamartine, more than any other 
man in France, she owes the peace with foreign 
nations she now enjoys—a peace affording ier 
leisure to perfect her new institutions. The great 
measures he projected while the cauldron of the 
Revolution was boiling, are now being consolidat- 
ed into a system of permanent policy. 
Enough—let us leave the work of defaming and 
disparaging such a man to the envious or stupid 
of his countrymen, who will not or cannot com- 
prehend his worth—men who have just staked the 
destinies of France on the shadow of a name. 


THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE—WANT OF 
HARMONY—SPEECH OF MR. SCOTT. 


The Virginia Legislature finds it hard work to 
agree upon resolutions concerning the Wilmot 
Proviso. The great point is, to tread the brink 
of Nullification without tumbling in—to make 
their declarations as solemn and positive as possi- 
ble, without unqualifiedly committing them to the 
last resort, should the measure they denounce be 
adopted. So, at least, we read the movement. 

The resolutions reported from the Joint Com- 
mittee of Conference have given rise to an excit- 
ing debate. 

Mr. Scott, of Fauquier, has distinguished him- 
self by his bold opposition to them. We copy a 
brief report of his speech, made in the House of 
Delegates on Friday, the 12th instant. It will be 
read with lively interest. The utterance of such 
sentiments in a Virginia Legislature should 
shame many Northern men: 


“South Carolina did what you propose to do. 
Upon a controverted question of constitutional 
law, she raised the standard of rebellion. The 
question now before us is much more controvert- 
ed than that of Nullification. In Carolina, there 
was a Union party and a Nullification pariy. 
There will be those two parties here. | Voice, near 
the reporter. ‘I hope the Union party will con- 
sist of himself alone’| Father will be arrayed 
against son, brother against brother. Give mea 
good cause, and though I claim no larger quanti- 
ty of animal courage than others, and | will stand 
boldly forth. But put the sword in my hand, and 
call upon me to strike at the children of this 
Union for such a cause as this, and the shade of 
Washington—that majestic form—will interpose 
to intercept the blow, and the steel will drop from 
my grasp. E 

“There is another point from which I would 
view the question. I know how party feelings in- 
durate the heart; but'I yet hope that the motives 
to which I would appeal have yet their force. 
What is it that we wish to accomplish? Is it to 
force the institution of slavery upon California 
and New Mexico? Has‘ this proud Common- 





wealth, at this day, stepped forth to force upon a 
conquerred people that thing? Then we have 
forgotten the day when Virginia stood up to op- 
pose an oppressor for creating that institution 
against her will, within her borders. We forget 
the patriot who stood up in the Parliament of 
Britain, and said that he rejoiced to know that 
three millions of freemen would neither be made 
slaves themselves, nor the instruments to make 
slaves of others. Those words were once engrav- 
ed in letters of gold upon the walls of the Capi- 
tol; bug in its halls, the representatives of Vir- 
ginia are now called upon to take the initiative 
step to overthrow this principle. We have con- 
quered this people by ourarms. But the prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of our Consti- 
tution is, that each people have a right to their 
own forms of government. There is no outrage 
in the wide world greater than this we propose 
todo. Asacolory, we legislated to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves into our territories. This 
legislation was killed by the negative of the 
Crown, But the preamble of the law was preserv- 
ed—it is prefixed to our present Constitution. 
And in the enumeration of the causes by which 
Virginia looked for her justification before the 
world, stands the act of that Prince in perpetn- 
ating this inhuman traffic. And in oy owe 4 
Congress, in opposition to the Norther® © y 
Virginia yoted to declare that traflic piracy: 

recur to these facts to show what Virginia once 
thought of measures like these—to show that 
she thought them acts of wr? of oppression, of 
’ “Iti stand alone in this Hall, in this Common- 
wealth. and in this country, I will raise my voice 
ih protestation against this measure. For I re- 
obie ne an outrage against every principle of 
Civil and. religious liberty, and an outrage upon 
humanity. 1f there is one man on this floor who 
is willing to lend his hand to aid practically in it, 
[ should like to see his face. There is not one 





put would feel it an imputation upon his honor to 
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inflict slavery upon these Terri 
that he Wout pent with Conerent for pro- 
to prevent what none would do? 

«| wish to say 2 few words upon the proposed 

ition of slavery in the District. I 

measure of abolition of sis) ry in 
that in a very different light from the 
in which I view the pies, <e here ee an 
j sneiple in both cases. 1 say that al s- 
arene ‘s : trust. It should be exercised for 
the benefit of the governed. When it ceases to 
be thus exercised, it is a tyranny. The infliction 
of slavery on the Territory would be such ; the 
polition of slavery in the District would be the 
7 We see the last more clearly than the first, 
ren it is near tous. But let us not be less 
_eved With regard to our more remote breth- 
= “The volition in the District I would resist 
to the last extremity, and by every means which 

lies within the reach of man. 

«“ Why pass these resolutions? You ‘re-affirm? 
Then you once affirmed. And, as a matter of con- 
sistency, you must stand by your old resolutions, 
and carry out now what you proposed to do then. 
But your consistency is already gone. Why did 
not the sword flash from its seabbard when the 
Oregon bill was passed ? 

“The papers have published that | was a mem- 
ber of the House which passed’ those resolutions. 
But that is a great mistake. My mind must have 
been in a singular state when I voted that the 
slaveholder had a natural and indefeasible right 
to carry his slaves into the Territories. | Vouce. 
‘'That’s not in the resolations”| (Scott read the 

H e. 
PotRE Conway said that, as they were recorded 
in the statute book, that passage did not occur. 

“Mr. Scott said, if Mr. Conway had attended 
to what he had said, he would have been saved 
his pains. That passage did not occur in the res- 
olutions as they passed this House. And to vote it 
I must have forgotten that all men came into the 
world free and equal. I must have forgotten that 
slavery isan unnatural state. I must have for- 
gotten that it was the creature of coercion and of 
law. 

“Necessity has forced upon me the course | 
have pursued. I see in this measure no one good. 
It is fraught with woes unnumbered. I beseech 
you, by all that we love and all that we revere, to 
pause before you plunge this Commonwealth into 
the ocean of blood. I beg you to take warning by 
the fate of Carolina. Call not the arch-machina- 
tor of her ruin to be the soul of your councils. On 
these resolutions, united we cannot be. Divided 
and distracted we must be. And, should the pas- 
sions they promise to rouse be kindled, wo, wo to 
this land. Save yourselves from the horrors of 
civil strife. You say you want union. You say 
you want strength. Give me better proofs than 
professions, and ‘you shall have that union and 
that strength. : 

“I am willing to go before the public and be 
judged. I care not for the vile motives imputed 
to me by partisan presses. It is no work of love 
for me to separate from so many of my old fellow- 
laborers. It isa pain to incur the displeasure of 
so many of my fellow-citizens. But the deeper 
pain is to stand here, feeling that a cloud of 
countless evils are impending over this Common- 
wealth, and I have no hand with which to shield 
her.” 

The resolutions published by us last week, 
have passed the Legislature, thirteen voting 
against them in the Assembly, and three in the 


Senate. 


say 
tories. 


posing 





THE SECRET CONCLAVE. 


The secret conclave of slaveholders which met 
on the night of the 15th of January, has excited 
considerable sensation abroad, but very little in 
Washington. We are told that it continued in 
session six hours, but we have not heard that any- 
body here lost sleep in consequence of its awful 
discussions, except the letter-writers, who were 
all on tiptoe, listening and watching that they 
might be the first to announce to the apprehen- 
sive world that the Union was saved or lost. 

Things wore very much the same aspect the 
next morning. We found the Capitol all stand- 
ing; and the only difference we observed in the 
markets was, that there was a fine lot of fresh 
venison. 

The trath is, people here understand the phi- 
losoply of the matter. The raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones of D isunion is like the terrible apparition 
the farmer raises to save his corn, and answers 
a similar purpose. The one scares the crows, and 
the other, the doughfaces. 

It is amusing to see how the danger was mag- 
nified at a distance. The North American, of 
Philadelphia, contained a series of short, startling 
telegraphic despatches. 

The Convention has met—great excitement— 
lobbies crowded with anxious listeners and spec- 
tators ! 

The Convention has organized — somebody 
moves to admit reporters—it is lost ! 

The address ig reported—Mr. Venable reads 
it—tremendous interest—what the result will be, 
Heaven knows! 

Mr. Clayton is making a thrilling speech in 
behalf of the Union—Texas has come to the res- 
cue—Rusk deprecates the organization of a sec- 
tional party ! 

Intense excitement —report recommitted—the 
Union saved—Glory! glory! 

This is a pretty fair specimen of the minute 
guns fired off from the Capitol, while it was rock- 
ing amidst the terrific, tempest. 

We wish letter-writers would quit their rheto- 


ric, and give up the habit of exaggerating trifles. 


It occasions a great waste of room in the news- 
papers. A single sentence would have sufficed 
for this small affair, had not ¢zir inventive genius 
invested it with factitious importance. As the 
curiosity of our readers is now piqued by the 
rumors of impending dissolution, circulated all 
over the country, we are constrained to devote 
more room than we like, to this weak imitation of 
the Tlartford Convention. 

Independent, the Washington correspondent. of 
the North American, favors the public with the 
following : 


“The meeting opened with a proposition from 

General Houston, of Texas, to admit the public 
to witness the proceedings. All attempts at se- 
cresy rendered the movement, in his view, obnox- 
ious to the charges which had made the Hartford 
Convention odious ; and the South, if she consult- 
ed her true interests. should not desire to conceal 
her sentiments. 
_ “Although strongly seconded, the motion failed, 
in consequence of the determined opposition of 
the Locofocos, who, by their, refusing to allow 
even reporters for the press to be present, justly 
exposed themselves to the imputation of desiring 
to conceal their actual views and purposes. The 
pretext for this exclusion was a pretended fear 
that if spectators were admitted, disorder might 
ensue; but everybody felt that this was a mere 
subterfuge. 

“ After the address, prepared by Mr. Calhoun— 
the general character of which I have indicated 
in former letters—had been read by Mr. Venable, 
P ~ — ee oe Foote offered a resolution, 

osing to € it out of the possession of the 
meeting, which, though it was not so suggested by 
the move, would practically havé placed it—a 
document claiming to speak for the united South— 
in the hands of Mr. Calhoun and his followers, to 
be signed and issued at their discretion, with an 
implied authority and weight which had not been 
conceded by the caucus. Mr. Gentry, seeing the 
tendency of the movement, promptly exposed its 
effect, and demonstrated that it was against all 
parliamentary experience and practice. He was 
well sustained in other quarters ; and Mr. Foote, 
discovering that defeat was inevitable, consented 
to withdraw his proposition. : 
é The contest then assumed its real gravity, and 
the address was regularly placed before the meet- 
ing for discussion. Mr. Clayton opened the debate 
in a speech which attracted towards him the ad- 
pay ie and applause of both parties, if opinion 
resh from the council chamber be credited. He 
was averse to any action whatever. and ‘more es- 
Pecially to that which contemplated dissolution 
pre sea vag He argued strenuously and elo- 
ware that the facts set forth in the manifesto 
that ext Sustained by any sufficient proof; aud 
ievannjf it could be shown that the allege 
grievances pil L e@ alleged 
sor cnet a ane ooh ae 
resisted. ey t to 
the manifesto.ng oy Justified the poche of 
the interests of the South, 


and her honor. 
its adoption upon the 


“Mr. Rusk 
grounds which he ma . 
eneral. om- 


mittee, and because it was 
not be allayed. Mr. J 


ed th ah : 
only moto of vindicating South 










unjustly assailed. 
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the public safety. He was overruled, and the ad- 
dress was recommitted ly, by a vote of 44 
to 42. If there had been a full attendance, Mr. 
Berrien’s motion would have prevailed. Several 
Whigs and Locofocos to participate, un- 
der patriotic promptings; whereas, if they had 
been present, the whole scheme would have fallen, 

S Like Lucifer, 

Never to rise , shi cea 
“ An attempt to adjourn sine dv"was 
tived by a devisive vote ; and members separated, 
leaving the select few to decide when the general 
Committee should be again convened. 


VOTE IN THE SECRET CONCLAVE. 


Mr. Calhoun was exceedingly desirous, it is 
stated by the letter-writers, to have his address 
adopted. The motion to recommit was regarded 
as an attempt to extinguish him and his address, 
gently, and he resisted with all his power. But, 
the recommitment was carried by the following 


vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Clayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. 
Johnson, Roman, Ligon, Chapman, McLane, 
Crisfield, Flournoy, Goggin, Pendleton, MeDow- 
ell, Fulton, Clingman, Barringer, Daniel, McKay, 
Berrien, T. B. King, J. W. Jones, Lumpkin, 
Cobb, Stephens, Toombs, Hilliard, Tompkins, 
Metcalfe, Underwood, Boyd, Morehead, Bell, 
Cocke, Crozier, Thomas, Gentry, Barrow, Has- 
kell, Bowlin, Cabell, Rusk, Houston, Kaufman, 
Pillsbury—44. : 
Nays— Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Atkinson, 
Meade, Bocock, Bayly, Bedinger, Thompson, W. 
G. Brown, Venable, Butler, Calhoun, Wallace, 
Simpson, Woodward, Holmes, Rhett, Haralson, 
Iverson, W. R. King, Fitzpatrick, Gayle, Harris, 
‘Inge, Peyton, Davis, Foote, J. Thompson, Feath- 
erston, A.G. Brown, Downs, La Sere, Harman- 
son, Morse, Turney, Hill, Stanton, Atchison, 
Borland, R. W. Johnson, Westcott, Yulee—42. 

So says “Independent,” of the North American. 
The Conclave is as much perplexed as the Vir- 


ginia Legislature. 


. 
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BURIAL HYMN. 


BY MISS PHG@BE CAREY. 








Earth to earth, and dust to dust! 
Here, in calm and holy trust, 

We have made her quiet bed 

With the pale hosts of the dead, 
And, with hearts that stricken, weep, 
Come to lay her down to sleep. 


From life’s weary cares set free, 
Mother Earth, she comes to thee ! 
Hiding from its ills and storms 

In the shelter of thine arms: 
Peaceful, peaceful, be her rest, 
Here upon thy faithful breast. 


An4 when sweetly from the dust 
Heaven’s last summons calls the just, 
Saviour! when the nations rise 

Up to meet thee in the skies, 

Gently, gently, by the hand, 

Lead her to the better land! 


——————_—_—_——_ 


JUDGE MeLEAN. 


A few days since we were present in the Sen- 
ate, when Mr. Foote of Mississippi made a most 
wanton and indecent assault on Judge McLean. 
Personalities more gross and unbecoming we 
never heard, even in Congress. The Judge, in 
his usual coneise way, thus defines his position : 


Respect for the Senate, where remarks were 
made abusive of myself on the 18th instant, in- 
duces me to make the following statement : 

The first accusation was, that I have said 
“that our institutions will never be well and 
wisely and successfully maintained and adminis- 
tered until what he is pleased to call moral influ- 
ence can be brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment; who dares to denounce the selected candi- 
dates of the great political parties of the country 
as mere prize-fighters.” The term “ prize-fight- 
ers”? was never used by me in reference to any 
individuals: the thought of making the applica- 
tion to the late candidates for the Presidency 
never entered into my mind. 

The second accusation was, that I “urged upon 
Congress that no more pecuniary supplies should 
be voted for the maintenance of this war, in order 


the means of war, to withdraw our victorious ar- 
mies from the enemy’s country in disgrace,” &c. 
I never uttered such a sentiment toany one. My 
friends know that I was opposed to the withhold- 
ing of supplies. 

The third accusation was, that I “undertook to 
adjudicate a question before it had-yet been sub- 
mitted for decision, and which he [I] well knew 
was more than likely to be presented for decision 
in the Court where he sits, with others, for the 
discharge of high judicial duties,” &c. This, I 
suppose, refers to a letter written by me lastsum- 
mer to four or five gentlemen at Cleveland, in 
Ohio, who urged me to permit my name to be 
brought before the Buffalo Convention. In de- 
clining that honor, and in answer to other parts 
of the letter, I stated, as nearly as I can recollect, 
(my letter not being before me,) that “slavery ex- 
isted by virtue of the local law, and consequently 
could not exist without the sanction of law.” This 
had been settled by several judicial decisions, 
and I supposed was doubted by no one. In 
the case of Graves and Slaughter, it was recognis- 
ed by the Judges, following the lead of my opin- 
ion; and it was held that the commercial power of 
Congress did not extend to the slave trade among 
the States; that Congress had no power over the 
subject, and that it belonged exclusively to the 
respective States. Asa political question, which 
can never come before the Supreme Court, I ex- 
pressed myself opposed to the extension of sla- 
very. This, so far as I can recollect, was the sub- 
stance of the communication. 

The gentleman to whom the letter was address- 
ed, so far as I remember, did not represent others, 
and I did not consider the publication of the let- 
ter as necessary. It was not written with that 
view, but there was no restriction as to its publi- 
cation. : 

Some two or three other letters were written in 
answer to letters received, and were published 
without my permission and against my wishes. 
This is the first letter, so far as I now remember, 
that I have written for publication within the last 
two years. Asa citizen, I claim the right, and 
shall exercise it, of forming and expressing my 
opinion on public measures. 

Joun McLean. 

January 20, 1849. 


Se 


KENTUCKY—CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


The agitation of the question of emancipation 
is spreading in Kentucky. We have letters from 
some of its citizens, giving hopeful accounts of the 
state of things. 

The Examiner at Louisville is doing great ser- 
vice, by its thorough argument and powerful 
facts. Its last number contains ashort letter from 
Cassius M. Clay, proposing a Convention of the 
Emancipationists, with a view of consolidating 
their forces. We are glad to see this gentleman 
again coming forward with his accustomed spirit. 
We have never distrusted his devotion to the 
cause of emancipation, or doubted his ability as 
one of it® standard-bearers, though we differed 
from him radically as to the duty of the citizens 
in relation to the Mexican war. But, let the 
Past go.. Mr. Clay, from the time he first raised 
his voice in the Kentucky Legislature against the 
importation of slaves into the State, has never 
abated his opposition to slavery. The anti-sla- 
very cause in Kentucky will derive great aid 
from his energy, courage, and executive talent. 

Wuire Hatt P. O., 
Madison co., Ky., Dec. 25, 1848. 

GentLeMen: I have been waiting for some time 
for a call of a Convention of the friends of eman- 
cipation, previous to the coming canvass of this 
question before the people. 

With diffidence, in default of others, I make a 
few soapeene for your consideration. 

Say that a meeting take place, as soon as prac- 
all 8 of the State. 

hat all omens friendly to the cause of lib- 
the Convention sit with open 
doors, as may be determined on the . 
Ps sry the follow- 
among reasons : _ 

1. To gain the power which ever ensues from 

2. To appoint a treasurer, and committees of 
finance and ence. 
debaters to each county, that every neighborhood 
may bi cancel. ty, ery neigh' 


ticable, in Louisville, because it is accessible to 
erty be mem 
or closed 
Such a meeting seems desirable for 
organization. 
correspond: 
3. To district the State, and allot competent 
4. Sant rt to take care that in minority 








that the Government might be forced, for want of 





Whilst we urge every reason in favor of lib- 
erty, drawrefrom the development of our physical, 
moral, and intellectual well-being, let us not by 
cowardice be driven from our truce and safest 
ground—to liberate our slaves because ft is 
RIGHT. 


The spirit of revolutionizing nations inspires 
our cause—whatever is of worth in Christianity 
sustains us—the aspirations of the good and great 
of all lands are for us—conscience upholds us— 
God is on our side. Let us, then, finish the work 
which our fathers have left us—sacred and invio- 
late—to make our country free. 
Your obedient servant, 


To the Editors of the Examiner. 


One paragraph of this contains a sentiment as 
magnanimous as it is true: “ While we urge 
every reason in favor of liberty, drawn from the 
development of our physical, moral and intel- 
lectual well-being, let us not by cowardice be 
driven from our true and safest ground—to Tibe- 
rate our slaves because it is Riau.” 

It is proper to appeal to self-interest—such an 
appeal may be necessary, to arrest attention, and 
produce conviction ; but what will become of the 
slaves, unless Justice and Humanity go hand in 
hand with Self-Interest ? Those reforms are the 
safest, most enduring, most beneficial, which, if 
not entirely originated or impelled, are neverthe- 
less controlled and consummated by Moral Sen- 
timent. 


C. M. Cuay. 


oa 


THE SOUTHERN CAUCUS. 


This Conclave met last Monday night, to de- 
cide on the state of the Union. Sixty-three mem- 
bers of Congress from the South, out of about 
one hundred and twenty, were present. Judge 
Berrien’s address was rejected—the vote being 
37 to 28. Mr. Calhoun’s address, in a modified 
form, was then adopted—36 to 19. Messrs. King, 
Foote, Berrien, Hilliard, Houston, and others, 
were conciliatory. Others were violent. The 
meeting adjourned about 12 o’clock. 

The dissolution of the Union is the result—a 
dissolution of the union between Southern Whigs 
and Democrats. We hope Mr. Calhoun may now 
recover his health, and Congress its courage. 

pe er 


THE ELECTIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It is with heartfelt satisfaction that we are able 
to announce the election of the Free Soil candi- 
date, Judge Allen, in the Worcester district, in 
the place of the present incumbent, who has 
chosen to link his fortunes with the “ Taylor Re- 
publican party.” Judge Allen is a strong man— 
true as steel to the interests of Freedom—and 
will make himself /e/t in Congress. With, possi- 
bly, one or two exceptions, Massachusetts had 
never an abler representative. 

Scarcely less is our pleasure in recording the 
increased vote for John G. Palfrey. He lacks but 
a trifie of a majority ; the next ballot will unques- 
tionably elect him. This is a lesson to the time- 
servers of the Northern Congressional delegation, 
which we fervently hope will not be lost upon 
them. The North has been long enough mis- 
represented. A freer and bolder class of men, re- 
taining the old Puritan vigor, and hatred of shows 
and idol-worship—believers in God and Duty, 
and strong in their faith that it is safe to do 
right, and expedient to speak the word which the 
times need—is coming up to take the places of 
the political hack, and the timid and selfish con: 
servative, who shrinks from agitation, and con- 
sents to evil compromises, that he may “ have 
peace in his day.” J.G. W. 


THE DAILY REPUBLIC. 


With sincere regret we notice the discontinu- 
ance of the Daily Republic, of Philadelphia. A 
paper advocating more liberal principles, present- 
ing more comprehensive views of reform, ani- 
mated by a better spirit, characterized by greater 
ability in the editorial dtpartment, we have-never 
read. 

Dr. William Elder, its editor, a witty, exceed- 
ingly able, and genial spirited man, besides being 
one of our foremost writers, is one of the most 
eloquent speakers in the country. Such a man 
is too valuable to be lost to the craft. 


—— ov 


COLONIZATION, 


Aecording to the Report of the Secretary of 
the Colonization Society, made at its annual meet- 
ing on the 16th instant, the Society has sent dur- 
ing the past year 443 emigrants to Liberia, of 
whom 324 were slaves liberated for the purpose, 
2 recaptured Africans, and 117 free persons of 
color. The emigrants were all from the slave 
States, except 23 from the free States. 

The yearly increase of slaves is about sixty 
thousand, so that the Society, at an expense of 
$51,953.40, has carried off during the last year 
135th part of a single year’s increase. 





————_.»--- -— 


MICHIGAN, 


Joint resolutions have been adopted by both 
Houses of the Legislature of Michigan, against 
the extension of Slavery, and instructing her 
Senators on the subject. 

We have had conflicting reports coneerning 
the election of United States Senator. A major- 
ity of the House had voted in favor of General 
Cass. The Senate voted to postpone an election. 
The Intelligencer of Tuesday states that it re- 
ceived, on Monday night, a telegraphic despatch, 
announcing the election of General Cass. 

Tue New York Grose anv true Democracy.— 
The New York Globe lately remarked that the 
Democratic Party must reunite. Some of the 
enemies of the Free Soil organization quoted the 
remark for the purpose of showing that the 
Whigs who had joined this organization were 
about being betrayed. The Glove has since ex- 
plained. It says: 

“We did not suppose that those who had ob- 
served the course of our paper, least .of all those 
who had approved it, could for a moment believe 
that we desired or would consent to any union 
which involved a sacrifice of principle; or could 


doubt that of all principles, we held freedom to 
be the most sacred.” 


As we understand the Glode, it is in favor of a 
union of the Democrats on the basis of the Anti- 
Slavery principles laid down in the Buffalo reso- 
lutions ; bat whether they will thus unite, or not, 
we understand it to hold that the radical Demo- 
crats of New York should continue to adhere to 
thest principles. : ; 

In the Albany Aflas we find an article headed 
“ No Compromise,” from the Utica Democrat. We 
extract the following. The writer is commenting 
on an ambiguous remark that the Democratic 
party “ must come together.” 


“Hf the Globe means, however, that there must 
be an union of all the professed members of the 
Democratic Party, for the purpose of success, and 
not upon the principles which the radical Democ. 
racy have advoosted, as the Observer seems to in- 
fer, we beg leave respectfully but firmly to object 
to such a position. e will act with no man or 
set of men who do not recognise to the fullest ex- 
tent the principles laid down at Utica and Buffa- 
lo, and who do not believe their establishment as 
of more consequence than mere party success. 
Hunkers may, with characteristic complacency, 
propose an union for the spoils; but a paper which 
claims to be an organ of the radical Democracy 
should be careful what it says in connection with 
such a proposition. We fear that the loose man- 
ner in which the Globe has spoken upon this sub- 


ject has laid it to the imputation of a wish 
to compromise with the Hunkers. Compromises, 
all are a are -abandonments of principle. 


They should never find advocates in the ranks of 
‘the radical Democracy.” 





“ Decrease or Canapian Commence.”—We no- 
tice-an article under this title going the rounds 
of the papers, and statistics are given with a view 
of showing that the commerce of Canada is de- 
creasing. They show just the reverse. For ex- 
ample, the aggregate value of all the manufactures 
sent from Great Britain to all her North Ameri- 
can colonies, in 1840, was £2,847,963 ; in 1846, 
£3 


years the increase on the whole was steady. The 
pounds; offlour, 315,612 barrels; of wheat, 142,059 





~ | pushels—in 1847, of butter, 1,036,555 pounds ; of 


| £3,308,959—an inerease in six years of two mil- | 
| lions of dollars... And through the intermediate 
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flour, 651,030 barrels; of wheat, 628,000 bushels. 
The export of beef and pork fell off greatly. 

The reason why the direct commerce of the 
colonies does not increase more rapidly is to be 
found in the drawback bill, which encourages the 
transportation of large quantities of goods through 
the United States. The Journal of Commerce re- 
marks : 

“The Canadian merchants (in the Upper Prov- 
ince particularly) find it already greatly to their 
advantage to avail themselves of that jaw. When 
the railroad is completed from Boston to Montre- 
al, this diversion will be rendered still more ap- 
parent.” 





The American Statesman, of New York, has been 
revived by its former editor, Dr. Ingraham, assist- 
ed by William J. Tenney. It is a weekly journal, 
devoted to the cause of Human Progress, discuss- 
ing great social gnd political questions with can- 
dor and ability, and independently of the demands 
of party. One part of its plan is, the republica- 
tion of elaborate articles, on the questions of the 
day, from the principal journals of all parties and 
all sections of the Union. 

Seiiren.—The Daily Enterprise, a new paper 
in Wheeling, Virginia, defines its position with. 
great spirit. The open proclamation of such sen- 
timents in Wheeling is a sign of progress: 

“1. We are anti-slavery, soul and body, now 
and forever. We go against enslaving the body, 
enslaving the mind, the tongue, the press. 

“2, If the question were to be decided between 
perpetual bondage and immediate emancipation, 
we would choose the latter without hesitancy. 

“3. We go for the abolition of slavery on the 
best plan for the slave’s own benefit. That plan 
we could propose, if necessary. 

“4. We betieve titet it isa national evil and an 
individual curse, and that in the aggregate the 
whites would be greater gainers than the slaves. 

“5. We suppose the citizens of Wheeling have 
but little interest in the question, except as it af- 
fects their immediate interests, and are in this 
respect prepared to discuss it themselves. 

“ Finally, if we are to be proscribed for senti- 
ments like these, the sooner we get out of this 
Commonwealth the better. But we have formed 
no such idea of the people of Western Virginia. 
A few of the selfish and contracted may condemn 
for opinion’s sake, but the mosi of them sre too 
liberal to permit their minds to be thus biased.” 

Cou. WELLER has been appointed Commissioner 
to run the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Finances of Onto.— Governor Bebb, of Ohio, 
has sent his valedictory message to the Legisla- 
ture of that State. It is a brief, business-like 
document. We learn from it that the receipts 
into the treasury for the fiscal year ending No- 
vember 30, including a balance on hand at its 
commencement of $494,698.54, were $2,968,400.85. 
The expenditures were $2,541,948.97, leaving a 
balance on hand of $426,451.88. Among the pay- 
ments of the year were $404,754.56, on account of 
the principal of the State debt. 








Pennsyivanta.—The two Houses of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature met in Convention on the 
12th instant, and canvassed the votes for Gov- 
ernor, with the following result : . 





Wm. F. Johnston, Whig - - - 168,522 
Morris Longstreth, Loco - - - 168,226 
Scattering - - - - - - - - 72 

Actual majority for Johnston - 225 
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Ounio.—The following is the official canvass of 
Ohio for Governor, as announced by the Speaker 
of the Senate : 





Ford, Whig - - - - - - - 148,191 
Weller, Loco - - - - - - - 147,320 
Majority for Ford - - - 871 


Deatnu oF Cot. Crocuan.—Last night’s South- 
ern mail confirmstthe report of the death of Col. 
George Croghan, the Inspector General of the 
Army. He died at New Orleans on the evening 
of the 8th instant, of adisease resembling cholera, 
in the 59th year of his age. 


RuopxE Istanp.—The General Assembly of this 
State commenced its January session at Provi- 
dence on Monday last. The Journal states that 
the subject which will principally engage its at- 
tention is the condition of the finances of the State, 
whose revenue for some timo pect-has sot been 
equal to the expenditures, and which will render 
additional taxation necessary. 





Gen. Joun McQueen has been elected to Con- 
gress from the Georgetown district of South Caro- 
lina, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Sims. Tis majority is upwards of 700 votes. 
Mr. McQueen is elected both for the unexpired 
term of the present Congress and for the next 
Congress. He is reported to be a Taylor Demo- 
crat. 





Connecticut.—James F. Babcock, editor of the 
New Haven Palladium, has been nominated for 
Congress by the Whigs of the second district, 
comprising New Haven and Middlesex counties. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


Monpay, January 22, 1849. 
SENATE. 

The day was chiefly occupied with a debate on 
a motion made by Mr. Dix to print the resolu- 
tions of the New York Legislature on the sub- 
ject of Slavery. 

Mr. Rusk would vote for the motion, but he 
severely censured New York, for undertaking to 
decide on the question of boundary between 
Texas and New Mexico. 

Mr. Yulee, of Florida, would vote against the 
printing, because the resolutions bore upon their 
face an insult to fifteen States of the Union. He 
recited the following extract from the preamble, 
to show what the insult was: “ Whereas it will 
be unjust to the people of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and revolting to the spirit of the age, to 
permit domestic slavery to,he established there.” 
He would testify his sense of the indignity and 
insult thus of*red to the South, by voting against 
the printing of the resolutions. 

Mr. Dickinson, though always ready to turn 
this miserable slavery question out of Congress, 
and though his sentiments were well known, con- 
tended that the Senate had no right to deny such 
a courtesy to a sovereign State. 

Mr. Foote said he would vote for the printing, 
because, though the resolutions were objection- 
able, it was an act of courtesy due to a sovereign 
State; because it was the usage of the Senate; 
because error of opinion could be safely tolerated, 
when reason was left free to combat it ; because 
it was best the South should know what was done 
and purposed at the North ; because he felt great 
respect for New York and her Senators. 

Mr. Dix showed that the object of the Senator 
from Florida was to offer an indignity to the Legis- 
lature of New York. He recited the preamble and 
resolutions one by one, commenting upon them, 
and showing that they only affirmed what had 
been affirmed by the Legislatures of fifteen States 
of the Union. He dwelt particularly and with 
much spirit on the rés@fution against the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, reading the 
memorial of the citizens of Washington of 1828, 
praying for the abolition of slavery. 

[We shall publish the report of his remarks in 
our next paper.] 

Mr. Mason maintained the propriety of print- 
ing the resolutions, but denounced the resolutions 
themselves severely. Sir, (said Mr. M.,) I do not 
mean to question either the taste or the courtesy 
of the State of New York; but I submit to the 
American People, as well as to the Senate of the 
United States, that if an institution now exist- 
ing, protected by the laws and participated in by 
thépeople of certain States of this Confederacy, 
when extended beyond their limits, is called re- 
volting to the spirit of the age, whether it does 
not characterize the institution itself, as existing 
in those States, as revolting? I wish to make no 
issue whatever with the State of New York in 
this matter of the language she chooses to use; 
but I desire it to go to the Southern States. 
Every step taken there is interesting to us. It 
speaks the sentiments of their people, if the con- 
stituted authorities properly represent them; 
and, sir, if such be the sentiments of the people 
of New York or Maine, or of these sixteen 
sir, which the gentleman says have passed similar 

it is due to the safety of the Southern 
States that they should know it, and know it in 
the very lan in which it is spoken. I mean, 
sir, to predict nothing, nothing aatoide . Ihave 
no right todo it; yet it is due to the on to 
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this measure P persisted in—I mean the measure 
of undertaking to legislate upon the subject of 
Slavery in territories which are the common 


property of all the States—it to the 
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States one single alternative; that. is, 
submission or re There is none 
bmiesion or resistance; and I refer 
to the history of that part of our 
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Territories? None on the face ! would 


ofthe earth. And if she had been disposed to 
act with a modest and proper spirit of conciliation, 
with a proper willingness to conciliate every part 
of the American people, and to bind them in 
chains of affection to the support of the common 
Government under which we live, she should 
have been restrained from pursuing the course 
she has now pursued, inasmuch as she,is not one 
of the Southern States, and this is an isolated 
question, which they alone have the right to ad- 
judicate. 

Why should New York, why should these fif- 
teen other States, wish to interfere in this mat- 
ter? Did New York win the battles which ac- 
quired this Territory? I desire to make no in- 
vidious distinction. I would be glad if I could so 
discharge my duty as to give utterance to no 
word which should offend in any respect any in- 
dividual, in whatever section of the community 
he might live; but, sir, when individuals will 
thus interfere, they must expect that their ac- 
tions shall be criticised. Since then, sir, she 
courts distinction upon this subject, did she send 
the armies who conquered this Territory? Did 
she acquire it? No, sir. The little State of 
Texas, but recently admitted into the Union, and 
whose entire sovereignty she seeks by these reso- 
lutions to swallow up, furnished more men for the 
battle-fields of Mexico, when this Territory was 
acquired, than did the sovereign State of New 
York, with her millions of population ; and the 
records of the War Department will show it. 
Mr. Yulee. My own judgment, sir—and, in 
such a case as this, my own feelings——must gov- 
ern my course. Other gentlemen may take that 
course which their own judgment and icelings may 
dictate. I know but one rule for a man—and the 
same for a State—to repel an insult when offered ; 
and when a gratuitous insult is presented here in 
the shape of resolutions of one of the States of 
this Union, sitting here in this body, sir, as the 
representative of another State, I will mark my 
sense of the indignity by refusing all evidence of 
respect to that resolution. I made no objection, 
sir, and I make none now, to the enunciation of 
doctrines here, by resolution or otherwise, coming 
from the State of New York. The North may 
dispute for the proprietorship of dirty acres in 
Mexico, if she pleases. When the South has giv- 
en five to one of soldiers for fighting the battles 
that won the territories, and the North now gives 
three anda half to one of miners to pocket the 
gold, New York may, if she pleases, claim, be- 
sides, to appropriate all the political benefit of the 
acquisition ; but—— 

Mr. Dickinson, (interrupting.) As regard the 
number of men sent by the different States, I think 
it my duty to say, that the soldiers went as a mat- 
ter of favor to themselves, and that New York 
raised a number of regiments that were notallow- 
ed to go. 

Mr. Yulee. That is altogether immaterial—the 
fact is known that the South contributed more 
than her quota to the acquisition of the territory ; 
and the fact is equally notorious that the North 
has contributed more than her quota to dig the 
gold, and bag the fruits of that conquest ; and she 
may now go on to assert a claim to the whole po- 
litical advantage of the acquisition. All these 
claims, and the doctrines by which she would 
maintain them, may come, and be received, for all 
I care. But when she comes as one of the Con- 
federates of this Union—comes here with a gra- 
tuitous and wanton insult offered to the sovereign 
State whose representative 1 am,I deem it my 
duty, as a representative of that State, to mark my 
sense of the insult by refusing it the ordinary re- 
spect. Sir, it is to the epithets with which one of 
the institutions of the South is characterized that 
I object. It is to the use of the language which, as 
between men, would be regarded as insulting, that 
I object. The States of the South think proper— 
they think it consistent with the laws of humani- 
ty—they think it consistent with a just policy, 
and with the spirit of the age—to permit within 
their boundaries an institution which has con- 
tributed largely to their growth and prosperity, 
and to the wealth of this Union—a growth, pros- 
perity, and wealth, in which our Northern breth- 
ren have already had more than their due share. 
And, sir, while they choose to permit the exist- 
ence of that institution, they will not bear that 
their sister States of the North, while they con- 
tinue to be associated with her, shall dare, in this 
body, which is the representative of the sovereign 
States in their confederate capacity, to take ad- 
vantage of a permission which it is the usual cus- 
tom to give, to record theresolutions of her Legis- 
lature, to present an insult and an indignity, and 
to place it upon the record. 

Messrs. Butler, Berrien, and King, insisted 
that it was due to a sovereign State to print 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. Mr. President, | am 
always disposed to treat with marked respect any- 
thing that comes from a sovereign State—yes, Sir, 
even when that State ceases to respect herself; 
und I think that respeet is fully shown When we 
receive those resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, and enter them upon the 
journals of the day. But if the Senate is to be 
called upon to be a vehicle for the circulation of 
Abolition documents—papers of a revolutionary 
tendency—I for one shall oppose it by every meth- 
od in my power. I think the Senator from Flor- 
ida | Mr. Yulee] has justly characterized these res- 
olutions as very indignant and insulting to the 
Southern States of the Union, in which slavery 
exists. And more, sir; these resolutions contain 
assertions which those who introduced and passed 
them do not know to be true, but which I believe 
to be false. For one,I shall never aid in putting 
them forth. Shall it then go to the world that the 
American Senate concedes the fact, that within 
the District of Columbia there are prisons for the 
confinement of slaves, and public marts for their 
sale? Who knows this to be true? Who believes 
it? And, if it be true, are these prisons and marts 
under the control of the Congress of the United 
States? I consider it a falsehood, and I shall vote 
against the printing. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. It is with great reluctance that 
I oppose the printing of resolutions presented 
here, and coming from one of the sovereign States 
of this Union. But, sir, 1 agree fully with the 
honorable gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Da 
vis] in his view of these resolutions now before us. 
While I am upon this floor, I will never give my 
aid to disseminate the slanders and assaults made 
upon my section of the Union, and the institutions 
of the country, and particularly those of the State 
that I have the honor in part to represent. I am 
at all times disposed to respect the sovereignty of 
a State, when she acts in a way herself to com- 
mand respect ; but when she comes here, however, 
to aggail the institutions of the South, to degrade 
and prostrate her domestic institutions, and calls 
upon me to disseminate doctrines which, in their 
character, are hostle to the interests of this glo- 
rious Un‘»n, I, for one, must withhold my assent. 

Mr. Niles inquired whether the remarks of the 
Senator from Florida had any reference to any 
combination, here or elsewhere, hostile to the 
Union, or whether it was merely his idea. 

Mr. Yulee. That opinion, sir, was based upon 
a knowledge of events which have transpired, and 
upon the existence of combinations hostile to the 
interests of this Union. Yes, sir, it is my opinion 
that the Union is tottering to its base, and totter- 
ing under the blows of Northern fanaticism, 
Northern aggression and injustice. 

I do believe the Union to be in danger, sir ; and 
I believe the. danger is increased by every blow 
such as this which the State of New York, by 
these resolutions, has struck; and I believe, when 
there is added to the attempt to wrest from us the 
just rights to which we are entitled under the 
Constitution—when there is added to this, per- 
sonal insult and invective, language of oppro- 
brium and contumely, I say there is danger to the 
Union, and it is tenfold increased. Pained am I, 
however, that circumstances have reached that 
crisis in the history of the country which will lead 
any one to consider the existence of the Union as 
involved in the result of the measures pending. 

Mr. Dickinson. If i thought it.would be the 
means of dissolving the Union, I certainly would 
not vote for the printing of these resolutions. 

Mr. Douglas. Since this discussion has gone 
so far, I will say a word or two upon it, I have 
been in the habit of seeing memorials upon this 
slavery question—expressing opinions on either 
side, and representing every shade of opinion 
upon both sides of the question—from the North 
and from the South—received in the two Houses 
of Congress, and ordered to be printed, without 
opposition. I cannot recollect an instance in 
which the printing or reception of a memorial or 
resolution from a State Legislature was ever re- 
fused or even objected to. 1 have seen mapy that 
did not agree in the least with my own opinions, 
from the North and from the South. I remember 
some that I thought expressed sympathy for the 
dissolution of the Union; and yet they were re- 
ceived and printed. And, sir, if we should reject 
this memorial to-day, upon the ground that the 
State of New York has transcended its rights and 
violated the laws of courtesy by passing the reso- 
lutions contained in that paper, we be in an 
awkward icament to-morrow, by pre- 
sented with resolutions of another kind, from an- 
other quarter of the Union. ; ’ 

Mr. Downs resisted the printing of the resolu- 
tions, on the that they passed jugdment 
on the Texas . Jigecs 

If we adopt it now, sir, it will go out as 
tioned by the Senate of the United States, and 
considered as a part of the history of the country. 
I have not heard “before—it may be but I 
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If this does come, it must come, and it will come, 
not from the action of the South, but from the 
constant, gradual, and determined oppression of 
the North, I do hope, then, Mr. President, that 
those in the other quarter of the Union will 
pause—will reflect on this matter. I hope, sir, 
that they will look at the fact that assaults come 
not from our quarter, but from them; and that 
they will consider that the matter is not in 
our hands, but in théirs. It is for them, if it be 
a fact that slavery, is so odious that the people of 


cerity and of frankness—as true men—to say so 
at once, and let us separate at once in peace, that 
we may live quietly. We should suffer greatly, 
no doubt, by a separation of the United States ; 
but why should we give all the advantages result- 
ing from the Union to one quarter, while we are 
deprived of them ourselves? I have always acted, 
and shall always act, on this subject in the spirit 
of conciliation. There was a special order for to- 
day, connected with this subject, which I hoped 
would throw oil upon the troubled waters—the 
Proposition of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Douglss]—and the Senate would in all proba- 
bility, I thought, see the necessity of some action 
upon the subject—that some plan should be adopt- 
ed; and I hope some plan may be adopted, by 
which this vexed question may forever be put to 
rest. How unpropitious, then, were these reso- 
lutions at this moment. This very debate has 
thrown obstacles in the way of that very compro- 
mise. This question, sir, at this very hour, is no 
longer what it was at 12 o'clock this morning. [I 
hope that every impartial man will see that we 
cannot compromise this matter—we cannot come 
to a safe conclusion while this spirit of hostility 
and aggression is persisted in. 

r. Niles, in commenting upon the threats of 
Messrs. Yulee and Downs, against the Union, 
said: I have seen the danger to the Union iu an 
opposite direction. I have believed that there 
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GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 

It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil'age of 
Scott, in the State of New York “Ihe house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level-_ They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. 8S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention My ne med to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.”? James ©. Jackson and wite take 
charge of the business and home department; and all letters 
ha fi to busi , or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, 48 in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early aj plication will 

secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
TexMs.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy rcoms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages 
JACKSON, GLE 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. 
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would be some danger, if we were to go on ex- 
tending this institution over the Continent. I be- 
lieve that the consequences which would result to 
this Union would be fearful. I have, therefore, 
for one, believed that the true conservative prin- 
ciple in respect to the Union was that allowed 
by the Constitution itself, from which we have, 
perhaps, unwisely departed. That was the ori- 
ginal platform. The Territory was then all free, 
and I wish to adhere to that spirit, and especially 
not to depart from it in the case of our Territories. 
Our Territory was received into the Union as free 
Territory ; and we ought to bring back the Gov- 
ernment, so far as we have the power, to its ori- 
ginal basis. Have we the right to legislate with 
respect to these Territories? If so, sir, they are to 
be disposed of according to the judgment of Con- 
gress, representing the whole People and all the 
States. Whether it acts wisely or not—whether 
the action is more favorable to one class of States 
than another—no State can say this action is to be 
interfered with. This is a subject touching no 
State in the Union. It is not an interference with 
State rights. It is entirely a different thing, be- 
cause Congress has a legal legislation over the 
Territories, and, in so doing, we act primarily for 
the Territories; and whether the action be just 
or not, whether wise or unwise, it cannot be 
characterized as an invasion of State rights. 

Sir, the Union is not in danger, although my 
honorable friends have expressed the sentiment 
that it is; and, with great deference to their opin- 
ions, [ venture to oppose my opinion to that of 
both of the gentlemen, that this Union was never 
safer or stronger than it is at this moment. I do 
not wish the people, who are looking to us with 
interest at this time, should suppose that any dif- 
ference of opinion, with regard to institutions to 
be established in a Territory, should endanger 
the Union—that this Union is so feeble as to be 
so easily brought into peril. No, sir. I believe 
that the people of this country are becoming more 
and more attached to the Union—more and more 
convinced of its importance; and if necessary, I 
may say, I think, more and more satisfied of the 
utter futility of any attempt to break it up, in 
any quarter. When I refer to the Hartford Con- 
vention, I remember something of one attempt to 
break up this Union. And all others will share 
the same fate. It will be met by public opinion 
where they are organized ; and though that opin- 
ion be with the minority, if the minority go with 
the eternal principles of right, it will prevail 
against a factious majority. Any similar move- 
ment will share the same fate. It will be put 
down at home. It will not be necessary to call 
for the States to participate in it. It will be put 
down. As it has been, so it will be again. 

Mr. Butler, much excited, introduced the sub- 
ject of fugitive slaves, and the laws of the North 
concerning them, which gave rise to explanation. 
In consequence (said Mr. B.) of these outrages 
and infractions of the Constitution in various 
quarters, I introduced a bill at the last session, 
which | shall call up, sir, increasing the penalties, 
under that lew-of the United States, against those 
who shall interpose obstacles in the way of ar- 
resting fugitive slaves, and for the purpose of mak- 
ing it the duty of all United States officers, post- 
masters, and others, to give aid in their arrest. 

It is known, sir, that by public opinion, and by 
the connivance of judges and State laws in refer- 
ence to this article of the Constitution, the mas- 
ters cannot regain their slaves. I stand up here, 
sir, and say that it is notorious that twenty es- 
cape now where one did formerly, and that they 
cannot be reclaimed. The population of the 
slaveholding States have become every day more 
dissatisfied by the inflammatory publications of 
the North—nay, sir, by the very agitation of the 
question in the Senate of the United States. We 
are deprived of our rights under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We are oppressed 
and insulted ; and then, sir, we are taunted when 
we see ourselves in thie doomed minority ; when 
we rise to resist the hand of oppression, we are 
to be branded with the imputation of treason and 
invasion upon the Constitution of the United 
States—of putting in jeopardy the Union. 

Mr. Metcalfe. I concur with the Senator from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Niles,] when he says that this 
Union was never stronger than it is now—that 
the great interests of the Union were never more 
strongly bound together than they are at present ; 
and, sir, those individuals that are instrumental 
in the destruction of this Union will occupy the 
darkest page in the history of the world. 

The question was then taken upon the motion 
to print, with the following result : 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, 
Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Brad- 
bury, Breese, Butler, Cameron, Clarke, Clayton, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, F'elch, Fitz- 
gerald, Foote, Greene, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, John- 
son of Georgia, Jones, King, Mason, Metcalfe, 
Miller, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Spruance, Turney, Underwood, and Upham—45. 

Nays—Messrs. Borland, Davis of Mississippi, 
Downs, Fitzpatrick, Hannegan, and Yulee—6. 

So the motion was agreed to. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
LEGISLATURE. 


The House of Commons passed, of the 3d instant, strong 
resolutions on the subject of slavery, by an almost unani- 
mous vote. The following are the proceedings, as they ap- 
pear in the last Raleigh Standard : 

* * * The question being on the passage of the reso- 
lution, to their second reading— 

Mr. Stanly asked to be excused from voting on the same, 
which was granted. 

Mr. H. C. Jones asked to be excused from yeting on the 
4th resolutions which the House refused. 

Mr. Jones then ca led for a division of the question, and 
moved that the vote be taken upon each resolution separate- 
ly. The motion prevailed ; and the question being on the 
passage of the first resolution, in the following words, viz: 

“ Resolved, That the States came into the Union as 
equa's; sud that the citizens of earh State are entitled to 
equal r‘ghts, privileges, and immunities, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

It. was determined in the affirmative, unanimously. 

“ Resolved, That the proceedings of the Convention by 
which the Federal Constitution was framed clearly demon- 
strate that the institution of slavery was maturely consid- 
ered ; and that the union of the States was finally secured 
by incorporating into that instrument distinct and ample 
guaranties of the rights of the slaveholder.” 

The question on the adoption of this resolution was also 
determined in the affirmative, unanimously. 

“ Resolved, That we view with deep cuncern the constant 
aggression on the rights of the slaveholder by certain reck- 
less politicians of the North ; and that the recent proceed- 
ings of Congress on the subject of slavery are fraught with 
mischief, well calculated to disturb the peace of our country, 
and should call forth the earnest and prompt disapprobation 
of every friend of the Union.” 

The question on this resoluticn was determined in the af- 
irene bt Area 107, nays 2: Messrs. D. F. Caldwell and 
‘ampbell voting in the negative. 

% Resolved, That the enactment of any Jaw by Congress 
which shall, directly or indirectly, deprive the citizens of 
any of the States of the right of emigrating, with their slave 
property, into any of the ‘Territories of the United States, 
and of exercising ownership of the same while in said Ter- 
ritories, will be an act not only of gross injustice and wreng, 
but the exercise of power contrary to the true meaning an’ 
spirit of the Constitution, and never contemplated by the 
framers thereof.”’ ‘ 

The question on the adoption of this r:solution was de 
termine. in the affirmative—yeas 89, ae 4: Messrs. D. 
F. Caldwell, Campbell, Hargrove, and Miller, voted in the 


ni ive. 

Mr. Rayner was understood to ask for a division of the 
question on this resolution, and that the vote be first taken 
on the first branch of the resolution, ending’at the word 
“wrong ;” buat the Chair deciding that the resolution was 
not ible, the question was taken on’ the whole proposi- 


The following members present did net vote: Messrs. 
Allen, Blow, Beats Cheer, Doak, Hackney, a 
Johnson, J, M. » Poser, Rayner, Russell, Satte 
“ Resolv while we do not inteod hereby to beun~ 
Pa 4:3 Fite red Congress has the power under 
the Constitution to enact a law 
of the Territories of 


Com ise should be adopted > the 1 
saulred erviores ot New Mexico . pow lea the 
ets feat Rega, el, 
Slated Oy forwarded Senators and Representatives 








AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
VF thyme C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 

Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United States or Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents, dis- 
cover aud point out the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers. and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating t+ the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

i¢} Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 
on. H. L, Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 

Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 

And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 
er of Patents : 

Wasuineton, November 28, 1848. 
To all whom it may concern: 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq., 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily pr ion of busi in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbinspersonally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. 1 ain 
pleased to have the cpportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. V.— Decemser, 1848. 


ONTENTS.—The Political Destination of America. Le- 
gality of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect of the Tides. Postal Keform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great ()ues- 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
the work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to agents, for new subscribers, 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 








Jan. 4.—1mi 





PATENTS. 


ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 


and promptly prepared and a’ ded to. 
Aug. 26. S. A Peved: Washington, D. t. 


ik LARD FOR OIL. | 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 2. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 
TEMPERANCE, 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Ruilroud Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 











BRITISH PERLODICAL LITERATURE. 
J ALUABLE premiums to néw subscribers. Subscribe 
early, while the terms are low. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood ” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Kadical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aaso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of fhe very highest order. 

PRICES FOR 1849, (if subseribed for early.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 —s do. 


For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 — do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Keviews — 10.00 de. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 

Bentley’s omen 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Ke- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of the premiums above 
named. 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium yol- 
umes, as above. 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Reviews and Blackwood, at $10, will re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 

Oy Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
oneaddress, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

OF No premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any ease be furnish- 
ed, unless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 

EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe early, while 
the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Jan. 4. 79 Fulton street, New York. 





THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
EKN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June 11th and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 cloggly printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thonsand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed ; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

March 30 61 John street, New York. 





REMOVAL. 

HE Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 
T can and Forcign ‘AnteSlavery Society have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. z A 

Having secured this central and eligible Iccation, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, Visiting New York, will make it point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a fall 
supply shall be kept constantly on band. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 
ss ne all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
free of charge. A number of Religious and 

papers are also reveived and filed. 

- 1 movers 7 sce mat has 

» removed é@ same ing. Communications 
a peoknge? for either Society shonld be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

May 4. Publisbing and Office Agent. 

gvx~ Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 


ERIE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feet TREES, &c:—This old establishment continues 
pal furnish every ig mae variety ene one Orna- 
Trees, Flowering Roses, lerbaceous 
and Greenhouse Plants, at greatly reduced pelees. 

Our trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
well adapted to the climate of the South and West ; and 
our Nursery is, at one end of the great 
,we are enabled to ship trees, at the earliest moment 

to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
tion on the way—a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 
, Plants, &c., will be labelled and properly packed in 

or boxes, and forwarded bly to ord 


Persons ordering Trees aon and who arp mai 


not familiar with 
the differs gf Fruits, (after mentioning the num- 
of ) 
fa ae 
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“ ») leave the selection 
who pledge thems to send none but 
Sera remittance or satisfactory refer- 
prompt attention. 

Catalogues furnished gratis, on 








‘L Buftato, August, 1848. 


Ney iT & SONS. 
- gar 24.—3m, 
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For the National Era. 
RETRIBUTION. 


BY MRS. EMMA D, E. SOUTHWORTH. 


» [conrinvep.] 
From Mrs. Dent to Miss Summers. 
Jung 1, 18—. 

It has been some time since I wrote to you, dear 
Juliette, yet I am certain that when you hear my 
apology you will say that it is as good as ever an 
unpunctual correspondent offered. 

I wrote, about this time last year, that my heart 
was so full of peace and joy that it could hold no 
more in its mortal state. Yet, now, have I found 
room for the love of a sweet little girl—our 
Heavenly Father’s latest, dearest boon to us. I 
have called this dear, curious, little miniature 
woman Juliette Summers; and I think her soft 
black eyes, and fine hair, like black floss silk, re- 
semble her more to Juliette than to Hester. I 
cannot fairly represent td you the mingled emo- 
tions of love, joy, gratitude, and wonder, with 
which I have received this last blessing from 
Heaven—yes, wonder; for though you will say 
babes are common things enough, yet mine seems 
something new and strange ; and I sit by hercradle, 
watching her soft and regular breathing, for hours, 
until I grow to think she is a miracle.~ Never 
did my soul so earnestly seek her Maker’s pres- 
ence, to pour out her gratitude at his feet, as now. 
These are my private emotions, dear Juliette, im- 
parted only to my bosom friend. To all others I 
appear matronly and ‘indifferent enough, as if I 
had been used to babies all my life, I dare say. 

But, now, I will tell you why I have not writ- 
ten to you for so long; it was not the arrival of 
my little daughter—the blooming of that little 
May-flower could not have prevented me. 

About three months since, it pleased Heaven 
to visit me with an afiliction, and subject me to a 
trial which is now mercifully ended. Colonel 
Dent was absent on an electioneering tour, and 
I had promised Marcus, who was on his good be- 


haviour about that time, to go and spend a few: 


days with Miss Huldah Gales, in order to give 
the said Marcus an opportunity of paying court 
to Miss Fanny, with whom he has become very 


much enamored. I had given directions for a 
very early breakfast, and for the carriage to be 
at the gate at sunrise. It was natural that I should 
wake early the next morning—yet it seemed to 
me very long in growing light. I waited and 
waited for the dawn in vain. At last, Minny came 
to my door and knocked, and I told her to come in. 

“ Breakfast is ready, ma’am, and the carriage is 
at the door. Mrs. Wimsat would not let me dis- 
tarb you till now. She thought you were asleep. 
Shall I light the fire ?” 

“No, Minny, not this morning, as I shall have 
to dress in haste. Open the blinds and draw back 
the curtains, Minny.” 

She did so, and brought me my dressing gown. 

“ Ah, Minny, you will have to light a candle; 
it is too dark to see to dress without one.” 

“ Lord bless your soul! no it ain’t,ma’am. The 
sun is blinding—it flashes on the snow so, I even 
thought it would be too bright for you, ma’am.” 

Then the truth rolled on my soul, and over- 
whelmed me! I was dlind, Juliette. I sunk back 
upon my pillow, and in an instant all this poured 
through my mind—the hereditary, but irregu- 
larly appearing, calamity of my family—sudden 
blindness, from the paralysis of the optic nerve. I 
recollected hearing that my great-grandfather, 
on the very day after his wedding, while crossing 
the river alone in a boat with his bride, was sud- 
denly stricken with blindness. I recollected that 
my mother, immediately after my birth, suddenly 
lost her eyesight; and during the six weeks that 
she survived, never beheld the face of her child. 

No language can describe the anguish ofs¢my 
soul at that moment, Juliette. It was not that [ 
was shut out from the blessed light of Heaven 
forever ; not that I should never commune again, 
through books, with the glorious souls of the 
olden time, or the spirit-stirring thoughts of mod- 
ern minds; not that I should never be blessed in 
contemplating the face of my babe; nor that I 
should never again know the heart-thrilling 
joy of sometimes meeting the glance of Ernest’s 
soul-lit eyes—though all these passed through my 
brain, and burned it as they went. It was a pain 
more exquisite than any of the rest. If Was the 
thought that I should never be useful or sgree- 
able to Ernest again; that the blessed privilege 
of making his happiness was taken from me; that 
I should become a burden, an incubus upon him— 
a stumbling block in his way—a gloom and a 
shadow in his home; that, in the long years we 
should live, he must grow weary of me. Oh, God! 
what a rebel I was then, as, heedless of the near 
prospect of becoming a mother, I gasped out, in 
words thrown up by the convalsions of my soul, 
a prayer to be removed from life then and there! 

All this passed through my mind in the few 
minutes during which Minny was arranging the 
washstand ; then I heard her come to the bedside, 
and lay down my slippers and stand. 

I felt the strong necessity of being alone, to 
wrestle with this great sorrow ; so I said— 

“J shall not rise yet, Minny. Tell Mr. Derby 
that I am not well enough to go down stairs to- 
day, so that our visit must be deferred. Place the 
little hand-bell within my reach, Minny, and leave 
me. Tell Mrs. Wimsat that I do not wish to be 
disturbed until I ring.” 

“ Shan’t I bring you up a cup of coffee, ma’am ?” 

“ Not until I ring, Minny. Go.” 

As soon as she was gone, I slipped out of 
bed, and groping my way to the door, bolted it. 
I dreaded interruption until I should have at- 
tained some degree of self-command. I groped 
my way around the foot of the bed and by the 
dressing table, until [ found the window, threw it 
up, and stretched out my hands. Oh! yes, the 
sun was there. I felt the genial glow upon my 
face, bosom, and arms, while to my eyes all was 
black, opaque darkness. I rubbed my eyes, and 
strained them towards the sun, with the faint 
hope that the light would stimulate the torpid 
nerve. It warmed the edges of my eyelids, and that 
was all. I felt my way to the basin of water, 
bathed them, and turned towards where I fé/t the 
sun to be again; it was warm, but black as before. 
I groped after and found a bottle of hartshorn, 
unstopped and inhaled it, hoping that it might 
reach and excite the optic nerve; how I did not 
think. Then I shut my eyes tight, and opened 
and stretched them—black—=still black. Oh! it 
was of no use—I knew it was not when I tried. 
So 1 crept back to bed; and as I lay there, how 
the thick, black, heavy darkness surrounded and 
pressed upon me, as though it would encompass 
and press me to death. I could not breathe un- 
der it, so I gasped out to Heaven to have mercy 
on me! And then I wanted Ernest so much—I 
wished to fy from my calamity, and find shelter 
op. his bosom; but the thought that I could never 
be to him all I had been, rose up dark and threat- 
ening before me,and then I wept and writhed 
and groaned until I exhausted the force of my 
suffering, and lay in the “collapse of weakness.” 
And it was then that the light of. Heaven’s own 
truth dawned on my mind, and it was given me 
to interpret my trial aright. A spirit seemed to 
pass before me as I lay there in darkness, and 
whisper, “ The probing knife of God’s providence 
has entered your soul; where do you feel its point 
most keenly? for there, wherever that is, lies the 
diseased spot ;” and I was constrained to reply— 

“Oh! in my love for my husband ; I shall never 
again be his right eye, his right hand, eager to 
divine his wishes, swift to execute his will.” 

“Even there lies your sin—you have set him 
before God in your heart; and whenever Je would 
repulse your man-wership, and point you to a 
higher object, your spirit bends the lower to him 
upon that account. Nothing but fire from Heaven 
descending upon your head, can make you look up. 
Consider the blessings wherewith God has bless- 
ed and is preparing to bless you. Think that, 
contrary to all your hopes and expectations, you 
have enjoyed as a wife, and rill enpey Ae a mother, 
all the sweet home affections. ink that you 
have forgotten the Creator, who brought you into 
life from nothing; the Futher, whose thought for 
your good never slumbers nor sleeps; the Judge, 
who will at your hands a strict account 
iadee, ines you have misused ; and age 

. mitence and meekn @ justice o 
his chasten ber, too, that if 


4 it is a Fa- 
ther’s rod a ae sceptre, you are re- 
quired to kiss, ‘He would draw you 2 the con- 
templation of the forgotten urer life and higher 
worship required of your 


infirmity. Mrs. Wimsat was dumb with dismay, 
but soon hurried out to summon medical assist- 
ance. I heard Minny’s low weeping, and held 
out my hand towards the affectionate girl. She 
seized it, and I drew her down till her soft curls 
touched my cheek ; that overcame the little firm- 
ness she had, and she broke into a convulsive fit 
of sobbing. Marcus must have thought me deaf, 
as well as blind, for I felt him grasp Minny’s arm, 
and shake her, and heard him exclaim, in a hoarse 
whisper— 

“You abominable little devil! stop your bawl- 
ing, will you! Don’t you see that your mistress 
hss enough to bear, without your noise? Hush 
up in one minute, now, or I’ll ee you, neck and 
heels, out of the window! 1 will, so help me 
George!” 

Minny swallowed, choked, and gasped, despe- 
rately, and at last su ed in strangling her 
emotion. 

Soon after I sent Marcus away, and arose, and 
for the first time within my recollection was 
dressed by other hands than my own, and seated 
in a chair, to await the arrival of the physician. 
He came late in the evening; but, after examin- 
ing my eyes, could do nothing for them. He 
confirmed my own secretly cherished hopes, how- 
ever, by saying that some sudden shock of the 
nervous system, or ome constitutional revolution, 
would be likely to restore my lost vision. And 
he left me. 

Marcus rapped for admission early the next 
morning, and coming in, all great-coated and 
booted, said— : 

“JT am about to go in pursuit of Colonel Dent, 
Hester. I wrote to him this morning, but I have 
suppressed the letter, as itis uncertain where it 
would find him, and decided to go in search of 
him myself. What shall I say to him from you ?” 

“Sit down, Marcus. Iam glad that you did 
suppress that letter. You must not go after Col. 
Dent, either. You would seriously interrupt his 
business. _He will hear of his misfortune soon 
enough, Marcus, two weeks hence, when the regu- 
lar period of my writing comes. The last use I 
made of my eyes was to write to him night before 
last ; that letter has gone, and he will not expect 
to hear again for a fortnight. Give him a fort- 
night’s reprieve, Marcus.” 

“ Well, then, Hester, what the devil can 1 do 
for you? Shall I go and get a bock out of the 
library, and read to you? What will you have, 
the Spectator ?” 

“Thank you, dear Marcus; but I think nothing 
but the Scriptures will do me any good, just now. 
You may, if you please, take that little Bible off 
the dressing-table, and read the sixth psalm.” 

Marcus did as I requested, and, after a while, 
looking out, said— 

“The weather is beautiful, Hester! Why do 
you box yourself up in this room,so? Let me 
go and saddle your pony, and place you upon him, 
and take you to the hills—do now.” 

I accepted his kind offer, and after that day 
joined the family in the parlor, and went out as 
usual, Marcus and Minny alternately furnishing 
me with eyes. Still there were many lonely and 
unoccupied hours, when I was forced to deep 
thought. I looked forward with longing for, yet 
with a nervous dread of, Colonel Dent’s return 
and was more relieved than disappointed when 
received a letter from him, mailed at Norfolk, 
telling me that business called him suddenly to 
Boston, where he should be compelled to remain 
some weeks. It was under these circumstances. 
and during his absence, that I one night received 
a new gift from Heaven, in the form of a lovely 
little girlh My attendants had not taken the 
usual precaution ef closing blinds, drawing cur- 
tains, and shading lights, for I had no sight to be 
injured. Judging by the lapse of time, I thought 
it was near day when I awoke out of my first 
sleep, after the birth of my infant. Some one 
has said, “How dreadful is the first awakening 
after a great sorrow!” True; but, then, how ex- 
quisite is the first awakening after a great joy. 
I awoke to a joy that I could scarcely believe in, 
until I had felt about, and found my little child, 
to assure myself that it was no dream. Yes, 
there she was indeed—the dear, wonderful little 
creature—it was no dream, and neither had she 
been spirited away while I slept; my hand was 
on her soft cheek, as she lay in her crib by my 
couch. 1 was almost afraid to touch her, so I 
drew my hand away. As I raised my head, two 
oblong squares of dim light appeared where the 
windows should be! A hope, like a sharp pain, 
so mixed with intense desire and fear was it, 
darted into my heart. I placed my hands over 
my eyes, and then opened them again; there 
were the dim lights still. Oh! that I might not 
be mocked with an optical illusion ! 

“Minny! Minny!” cried I, “get up; get up; 
light a candle quickly. I can see—I hope—I 
think—I can see !” 

Quick as thought, the faithful little girl jump- 
ed up, and struck a light. It flashed into my 
eyes, and through my brain, like rea hot daggers. 
“?Twas confirmation strong, as proof from Holy 
Writ.” 

“But oh, dear, dear!” thought I, covering my 
aching eyes, “my haste may have destroyed my 
vision again.” 

“Minny, carry the candle behind the curtains, 
and presently 1 will try if I can see it through 
the curtain. 

She did so,and after my eyes were done burn- 
ing and smarting, I uncovered them, and looked 
again. Yes! there was a transparent red spot 
glowing through the curtains—it was the candle 
behind it; and its rays were caught up and re- 
fiected all about the room—by the tops of the 
candlesticks on the mantel-piece, by the points of 
a cut-glass pitcher on the stand, by the face of the 
mirror, and even the brass rings of the bed-cur- 
tains. Yes, thank Ggd! Oh! thank God! my 
sight was restored. Oh, joy! My soul felt as 
though it must break through my heart, and go 
and seek the All-Merciful, to lave his footstool 
with her overflowing gratitude, before I could 
even look upon my babe. 

“Now, Minny, take my babe up very softly, 
and lay her here before me.” 

She did so, and I looked for the first time upon 
the face of my first-born. 

“You may put out the light now, Minny; day 
is dawning. Lie down until the family are astir.” 
Indeed, I wanted to contemplate the dear, curious 
little thing before me, without the inquisitive 
eyes of another being fixed upon us Day 
was growing lighter and brighter, and I saw the 
crimson flush of the rising sun above the distant 
blue hills. “Oh, vision! unparalleled blessing !” 
exclaimed J, as I turned my eyes from the view 
of the glorious morning landscape to the contem- 
plation of my babe’s sweet face. “When I for- 
get thy mercies, Oh my Father, may all I love 
cease to love me!” 

Just then the door opened, and Mrs. Wimsat 
came in, 

“Ts there anything the matter with the babe? 
Why didn’t you have me called up?” asked she, 
noticing my occupation. 

“Nothing. I am only looking at her, Mrs. 
Wimsat. I can see now.” 

“Indeed! Really! Oh, I’m so thankful. Are 
you sure? Let me look at your eyes. Yes, in- 
deed, so you can! Oh, Pm so thankful. Colonel 
Dent is come.” 

Colonel Dent come! Oh, why didn’t you tell 
me so before? Where is he? Why don’t he 
come up? When did he come? Do go and fetch 
him,” exclaimed I, much excited in my turn. 

“He came last night, after twelve. You had 
just fallen asleep, and he would not suffer you to 
be disturbed.” 

“Did you show him the baby? Is he up yet? 
Oh, do go for him !” 

“ My dear Mrs. Dent, don’t agitate yourself so. 
No, we didn’t show him the baby. Men never go 
distracted about babies, particularly girls... He is 
up now, though, and sent me to see if you were 
awake.” “ 

“Tell him yes. Oh, go and bring him up, 
Mrs. Wimsat, do.” And she went. 

“ Men don’t like girls” It was ill-natured in 
her to say that, thought I, sobered a little. 

In the next moment Ernest entered. I raised 
myself up to receive him, but, overpowered by 
the rapidly succeeding emotions of the last few 
hours, I grew very faint, and sunk upon his bo- 
som. He held me there some moments, and then 
his sweet deep tones gently broke the silence. 
“ And so you have been blind, my poor dear litte 
wife. You have been dark and desolate, and 
wouldn’t let me know it. Why didn’t you send 
for'me? No one has served you 80 well or so 
willingly as I would have done. Why didn’t you 
send for me?” 

“T couldn’t bear to make you miserable, or to 
take you from your business.” 

“No 
miserable, dear wife ; and as for business, I would 
have left the field at the very crisis of the elec- 
tional strife, to have come to your side.” 

I could not talk much, I was so exhausted ; but 
I pressed and kissed his hands. 

“Mrs. Wimsat tells me that Minny and Mar- 
“cus have been very attentive to you. I shall never 
. think that I can too well r them. Neverthe- 
less, r ald not have been their 
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reditary affection is nearly worn out, from what 
IT have heard. Nevertheless, Hester, you should 
have told me of this hereditary infirmity before 
we were married. I feel constrained to say that 
your concealment of that fact seems to have been 
disingenuous, and I would find in you perfect 
truthfulness,” said he, very seriously. d ; 

“ Indeed, indeed, I had totally forgotten it. In 
the school where I passed nearly all my life, the 
circumstance was not known, or, if possibly known, 
was never mentioned; so there was nothing to 
keep in my mind a fact casually made known to 
me in my infancy.; and I should most probably 
never have recalled the circumstance, had not the 
calamity overtaken myself. Indeed, indeed, I 
would never deceive you, Ernest. And your re- 
buking glance cuts my heart in twain.” 

“There is no occasion, dear Hester ; I believe 
you. You are too sensitive. A few minutes ago 
you were completely overcome with joy. Now, 
for a very insufficient reason, you are distressed. 
You must try to regulate your feelings, Hester.” 

Now I knew and felt the truth of what he said, 
and could not say a word in defence. When 
shall I ever cease to bea child? I, who am al- 
ready nineteen years old! 

From Mrs. Dent to Miss Summers. 
Jury 15, 

Dearest Jutierte: This letter will be handed 
you by Colonel Dent, whom I present to your ac- 
quaintance. In your last letter you expressed a 
painful doubt as to your presence here being as 
welcome to Colonel Dent as to your friend; a 
fear of his austerity, &c. I feel sure, love, that 
every doubt and fear will be dissipated during 
your first interview with him. You will please 
find enclosed here one hundred and fifty dollars. 
As your school duties close upon the twenty-fifth 
instant, and as Colonel Dent will be detained in 
town by business for the first two weeks in next 
month, you will have ample time to make your 
purchases, and prepare your wardrobe for your 
journey. I must commission you, also, to pur- 
chase a little wicker carriage, for my baby. Please 
select it with care, seeing that the wheels are 
heavy and wide apart, and the seats are secure. 
Have the bill sent to Colonel Dent, who will pay 
it, and attend to the transportation. My little 
Juliette, now two months old, is growing finely. 
Minny Dozier is very fond of her—too fond. I 
have a nervous dread that she will squeeze the 
little one to death, as a child does a pet kitten. 
Ihave said that Minny’s large dark eyes were 
sad, tender, and still, and that her cheeks were 
cold and white—and that light never came to the 
one, or color to the other. Now, however, when 
she takes up the babe, her eyes, cheeks, and lips 
glow. She has ardent affections, poor child! 
pray God to shield her. Minny surprised me by 
the possession of a new talent the other day. I 
was in the parlor, seated at the piano, trying my 
poor best to learn a piece of music which Col- 
onel Dent admires. When Minny brought little 
Juliette in, I arose and took the babe, and sat 
down in a rocking chair. Minny was left stand- 
ing by the piano, and inadvertently run her fin- 
gers over the keys, then started, and turned her 
eyes, dilated with fear, upon me, evidently think- 
ing that she had taken an offensive liberty. 

“Can you play, Minny ?” said I. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And sing?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Sit down, then, Minny, and play this piece 
for me,” said I, handing her the music I had been 
practicing. 

She obeyed very quickly—commenced and 
played the prelude in a style [ have never heard 
equalled, even by professors. Then her voice 
rose, low, sweet, and clear, and filling with vol- 
ume as it soared, like a bird that flutters out of 
its nest, floats away upon theatmosphere, quiver- 
ing, pauses, and broods an instant in mid air, then 
soars to Heaven. I never heard anything like it. 
The notes did not seem to issue from any place, 
but every particle of the atmosphere seemed to 
give out melody, as if the air had suddenly be- 
come sentient and vocal. I was entranced, spell- 
bound, even after the last notes had floated away, 
and until she arose to steal from the room; I re- 
called her. 

“ Who taught you to sing and play, Music—I 
mean Minny ?”—(I actually made that mistake, 
Juliette.) She did not reply. I repeated the 
question. She attempted to speak—her bosom 
heaved—her eyes overflowed, and she leaned over 
the back of my chair in a sea of tears. And 
since then she has been so sad—so sensitive! 
Even her fondness for my baby has taken a sor- 
rowful. passionate earnestness, quite inexplica- 
ble. When you come, [ shall transfer her to you, 
for a dressing maid. Perhaps in the service ofa 
young lady she will be more cheerful, than with 
such a sobersides as myself. Now, dear Juliette, 
as it is late, and I shall have to rise early, to see 
Ernest off, I must bid you good-night. I enclose 
a list of articles I wish you to get for us, and, of 
course, hand the billto Ernest. Ever yours, 

H. G. D. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


For the National Era. 


SCHENECTADY AND SARATOGA PLANK ROAD. 


A new and rather novel improvement in con- 
structing roads is rapidly developing the re- 
sources of the agricultural districts in our State; 
bringing into play the enterprise of our farmers, 
and giving them advantages for travel little short 
of railroads, and in a manner particularly adapt- 
ed to their accommodation, and at a comparative- 
ly small rate of expense. 

Plank roads can be made, as a general rule, for 
about the year’s interest of a well-made railroad. 

About one hundred companies have already 
formed, or are about being formed, to construct 
these roads in various parts of the State of New 
York. The time is coming when most of the roads 
of the State and Union, where there is any consider- 
able amount of travel, and timber reasonable, will 
be planked. Thus far, every plank road made in 
this State has fully equalled, if not exceeded, the 
expectation of their projectors. The fact that a 
pair of horses can with ease, and with increased 
speed, carry double the weight on a plank road 
that they can on the best common roads, without 
any other consideration, settles their value. 

When the roads are bad, as they usually are 
spring and fall, four times the weight can be 
taken on plank roads at such seasons that can be 
taken on common roads. The farmer can go to 
market at ail times when he cannot work his farm 
on account of weather or from other causes. 
And when other roads are impassable, he*tan trot 
off with his pair of horses and two tons weight, 
and return, (living some fifteen or twenty miles 
distant from market.) the same day; while with 
bad roads, taking the same weight, would require 
several days, besides great wear and tear of horses 
and wagons and harness—in fact, leaving actually 
little return, after deducting expenses. This is 
no fanciful calculation—it has been fully proved. 
This: improvement will bring up the value of 
farms within reach of markets, which have, been 
greatly depressed by the low price of land at the 
‘West. The convenience of getting the produce 
of the farm to market will enable the farmer of 
of the East better to compete with the farmer of 
the West, although the cost of land is so much 
less at the West. The expense of distant trans- 
portation will serve to confirm the value of farms 
near the great markets. 

Our new States, until they have more money, 
should go to work, constructing plank roads; 
they will for a long time answer the purpose of 
railroads, except on the great and central thorough- 
fares. Michigan should be wide awake on the 
subject. - 

A plank road is to be immediately built be- 
tween the city of Schenectady and the village of 
Saratoga ‘Springs, passing through the thriving 
village of Ballston Spa. If the materials can be 
procured in season, the calculation is to have the 
road built and ready in time for the pleasure 
travel of the present year, so that travellers from 
all quarters of our land can carry home accounts 
of it. This road will pass through a country for 
the most part very beautiful. It is contemplated 
to have spacious omnibuses, to run in connection 
with the Albany and Schenectady Railroad and 
the Whitehall Railroad, so that passengers can 

over the road in two hours, and to or from 
Albany in three hours, or less. Arrangements 
will probably be made to ticket passengers through 
from New York—so that no care need be taken 
about luggage, until it is deposited at the hotels 
at the Springs, or on arrival at New York. Those 
who- travel with ladies will find Be relief in 
having the care of luggage taken from them by 
such arrangement. In the dryest season there is 
little or no dust to incommode the traveller on 


The press cannot be too diligent in calling 
public attention to these roads. At the South, 
where timber is cheap, and the common roads ex- 
ecrable, they will be of value ; indeed, in 
every part of our Union they can be constructed 
to advantage, giving employment to the la- 
lag efaiete increased value to real estate, and 
a good investment to stockholders. Itis an im- 
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or five tons would pass, without any additional 
tolls, carrying » weight too heavy for such a road. 
Legislation will be required to regulate the 
weight of loads, so as to prevent imposition. 

When these roads were first thought of, it was 

supposed they would not answer, on account of 
the perishable nature of the material used. But 
it 18 now discovered that these roads wear out 
before they decay ; and that, while wearing out, 
the income is so great, they will afford ten per 
cent. to the stockholder, (the maximum rate al- 
lowed by law in the State of New York,) and 
from 10 to 20 per cent. surplus, to keep the road 
in repair, and relay it when necessary. 
_ It will take above 3,000 loads of plank, of three 
inches in thickness, and eight feet long, to lay 
the Schenectady and Saratoga road. In about 
every seven years the worn plank will have to 
be replaced ; the old ones will be valuable to the 
farmer on the line for many p es. 

These roads will also give a good footwalk at 
all seasons of the year, free of cost, and save the 
trouble of much horse harnessing and neighbor- 
hood visiting and church going, as well as giving 
the children easy access to istrict schools, the 
pride of our State. 

These roads are also to he a source of addi- 
tional income to the great central lines of rail- 
roads and canals already constructed. Plank 
roads diverging from each side of them, extend- 
ing through fertile valleys up to our mountain 
regions, will bring all the resources of our State 
into active play—employing every idle hand, and 
every idle dollar—tens of thousands of dollars 
that are now locked up in our agricultural dis- 
tricts, one hundred here, five hundred there, 
doing nothing for the want of a favorable invest- 
ment. Plank roads will call forth such means, 
and set it at work for the public good, and at the 
same time give a fair return in interest. 
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THE SPIRIT THAT COULD NOT ALWAYS MOURN, 


BY W. C. TAYLOR. 


Methonght I saw Time, the Reaper of old, 
Go forth on his mission of dread ; 
His visage was grim, and heartlessly cold, 
And swung he his scythe with an arm so bold, 
That a thousand hopes lay dead. 


And there was a gentle and meek-eyed child, 
Alway smiling in smiles of mirth; e 
No cloud had e’er passed 9’er her brow so mild, 
And Fancy had only so far beguiled 
As to paint this a happier earth. 


Full many a dream, as fleeting as fair, 
Was swept by the Conqueror’s blade; 
Yet still as I watched did her sweet face wear 
That hopeful expression, unaltered by care, 
As if Time had forgotten the maid. 


Wond’ring I thought on this mystery long— 
That smiles should grow up amid tears; 
Till her lips as I gazed were moved in song, 
And floated in music these thoughts aloug— 

The secret that brightened Wer years. 


They tell us that summer-grown pleasures of earth 
ith the frost-work of care will grow hoary; 
That the sunshine of gladness to shadows gives birth, 
And that life is a sorrowful story. 


Though with briars aud blossoms our pathway is spread, 
And grief must be mingled with gladness, 

Yet to hopetessly mourn over one flower dead, 
Or to seurch for the thorns, must be madness. 


So long as night’s gloom is succeeded by day, 
The storm by the bow brightly gleaming, 

Or one flower revives that was crushed by the way, 
With peace shall our faces be beaming. 


At night in our hearts will we gratefully say, 
As we smile away traces of s»rrow, 
We thank thee, O Father, for blessings to-day! 
And, God grant us a happier morrow! 
HE ae NES Tie As 
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ANOTHER VICTIM. 


Batrimore, January 12, 1849. 


It is related that a Spaniard in Havana came 
behind an individual, and plunged a dagger into 
his vitals, producing death. The dying man, fall- 
ing, discovered to the Spaniard the face of a per- 
fect stranger, instead of the supposed enemy, 
whereupon the murderer exclaimed, “My dear 
sir, I beg your pardon, I thought you were Mr. 

”” It seems, from the following notice in the 
Baltimore Sun of the 10th, that a similar mistake 
has been made in this city ; but, alas! there is no 
one to offer even the reparation of an apology. 

CueriIcus. 

Inquest.—Yesterday morning, an inquest was 
held at the jail, by Coroner Hooper, over the body 
of a colored man, named Stephen Watts, aged 
about forty years. The jury rendered a verdict 
of death from disease of the heart. The deceased, 
it appears, was committed to jail a few days since, 
upon the charge of being a runaway, but his free- 
dom has since been ascertained. He was walking 
about the yard a few minutes previous to his 
death, apparently in good health. A post mortem 
examination was made by Drs. Atkinson and 
Duncan, and the correctness of the verdict made 
apparent by the condition of that vital organ. 

a sachets ii 
New Artusns, O., December 13, 1348. 

Dr. Barer: I am apprized by a note enclosed in our last 

piper that the pay of our last volume is nearly run out. 

Your polite invitation, together with the urgent necessity of 
supporting a Liberty paperin the capital of ournation, makes 
me feel as if in duty bound to send you even more money 
than would be necessary to pay for the Era another year. 
But in all friendship, and as much good uumor as I am able 
to command, in view of a sad defection of a large portion of 
the Liberty party, when they came down from the high 
ground of moral and political opposition to human chattelism, 
to set their feet on the Buffalo platform. in which not a word 
of sympathy is expressed for the greatest sufferers. 

Your paper in future, you say, is to advocate Free Soil, 
Free Labor, and Free Men—a very imposing motto; but, as 
far as I can see, from the movement, it only means as far as 
white men are concerned. and colored men only where Con- 
gress has exclusive jurisdiction. 

Now, Dr. Bailey, your paper, if I mistake not, formerly 
protested, not only against the extension, but princi ally 
against the moral turpitade of slavery. The consideration 
of its being a sin against God endangers our nation more than 
all the natural evils connected with its existence among us. 
This, [ am sorry to say, the Free Soil movement takes no 
notice of, but acknowledges that slavery has a right to re- 
main undisturbed where it now is; whereas I believe, with 
the old Liberty party, that slavery rightfully exists nowhere 
There can be no political without a moral right. The moral 
law is, and ought to be considered, the constitution of a'l 
law. A law in conflict with it shonld be considered as having 
no binding force whatever. A lawyer coming before a court 
of justice, and p'eading that one man has a right to hold an- 
other as a chattel, should be put in prison for a contempt of” 
court. Now, Dr. Bailey, you will at once see that your paper 
does not quite come up to my standard. Some time ago, I 
came to the conclusion to let the Era drop; and so I seat for 
and got an Anti-Slavery paper, galled the Model Worker, ed- 
ited by Mr. Green. The Anti-Slavery doctrines of this pa- 
per pleased me much; but Mr. Green’s sentiments about the 
visible church and its forms, together with his indiscrimi- 
nate denunciat'on of those that differed from him, especially 
the men that took the lead in forming the Free Soil party. 
1 could not approve of. Now, I believe that the Abolitionists 
who mingled in that respectable assembly at Buffalo were 
wrong in agreeing to drop their candidate, and support Mr. 
Van Buren, because hé‘never professed to hold their princi- 
ples. Ido not blame Barnburners and discontented Whigs 
for choosing the man they did; but professed Abolitionists, 
and especially Christians, who believe the scriptures of 
ares should be careful to select fit candidates to vote for as 
rulers. 

Now, Dr. Bailey, although I have serious objections to the 
course you have taken, yet I have concluded to take the Era 
another year, for the sake of getting Congressiunal news. 
Please to give us your views on the long, bombastic, boast- 
ful, and i may add wicked, Presidential message, in which 
the name of God is not regarded nor feared. 

Mr. Editor, I hope you will consent to give these few lines 
a place in your paper, a’ tify the wishes of an old man— 
not that I expect any ¢ t, but the contrary, from an over- 
whelming majority of your readers, for I am esteemed ultra 
among my dear brethren the Abolitionists, the most of whom 
I flatter myself I love as ardently as David did Jonathau— 
but the true reason is, because I feelin duty bound, however 
obsenre and unworthy, to be a witness for God, against eve- 
rything in Church and State that iniuriously aflects the 
cause of God and man. 

Paul once said, I am set for the defence of the Gospel. 
Without claiming to bea Paul. I feel myself under obliga- 
tion to stand up for the defence of correct principles. 

Perhaps you would be gratified to hear of the labors of one 
of my fleeting days : 

-c mber 13, 1848.—Rose at three o'clock ; wrote half a 
page; breakfasted before sunrise; went to M. C., to get $2 
from him for the Era; from thence to neighbcr S. B., and 
got $2 from him; thenee to W. J., and got $2 from him; 
thence to J. B., and got elt him; returned home at eight 
o’clock; hauléd a load of wodd; took dinner; rode to New 
Athens, and got $2 from neighbor J, ).; next met J.L.,and 
go’ $1 from him; next M. C., and got $1 from her—gi2 in 
all. Mine included, makes $14. 
Now, Dr. Bailey, 1 will bi you 


bye for a while. 
WARD VAN HORN. 


GLEANINGS. 


Tuanksciving Day Anecpote.—The Ha- 
gerstown (Md) Pledge tells the following story of 
two men from Pennsylvania, who came to that 
town to sell marketing on Thanksgiving Day: 

“When they entered the town they were very 
much astonished at hearing the church béjis ring, 
and seeing the stores and shops all shut up, and 
people all dressed in their Sunday rigging. As 
they approached the square, the wag, who was 
near, seeing how the matter stood, observed, 
“Don’t you know this is Sunday?” They both 
declared they did not. Then said the wag, “ This 
is Sunday; and if the police come across you, 
selling your marketing here to day, you will find 
it out to your cost.” The men soon began to 
think of leaving, not, however, before remarking 
“that they not account for its being Sun- 
day ; but, a3 their almanacs did not always tell 
the truth in regard to the falling of rain and snow 
on the day appointed, they were just as liable to 
make a mistake as regards the day on which Sun- 
day might fall as in anything And,” said 
they, “the people in our parts are all working 
to-day, and in fact we did not know-of to-day 
beirlg Sunday.” ‘The men then disappeared. 

Tue Kwiexervoc 
pleasant article entitled, A Philo Fragment, 
showing the origin of many familiar words, | 
which we , ing passage : 

? is an word about which I am in 


“Te is abbreviated from ‘chapman,’ a customer ;_ 
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ATTORNEYS ‘and Counsellors at Law. 
OW. 


ously enough, from the famous John Scot, of 
Dans. Hollinshed, in his Chronicles, says— 
*Whoso su 8 others, either in cavilling, 
sophistry, or subtile philosophy, is forthwith (from 
Johannes Duns Scotus) nicknamed a duns? The 
term is now of course (like ‘ wise-acre’) used iron- 
ically. ‘Namby-pamby’ is another: ‘ Namby’ is 
the nick-name (nomme de nique) for Ambrose; and 
the character of ‘namby-pamby’ is attached to 
poetry of the weak and washy style much affected 
by Ambrose Phillips. to whose school it was first 
applied. The N'prefixed to the contractions of 
proper names, as Ned for Edward, Nell for Ellen, 
Nol for Oliver, &c., was caused by the possessive 
of endearment, mine, used in connection with 
them ; as mine Ed, mine Ell, &c.; but mine going 
out of fashion, and giving place to the more mod- 
ern my, the sound of the n was retained; al- 
though we find Falstaff on one occasion calling 
Poins ‘ Yedward, (my Edward ;) the same cause 
may be assigned for nuncle being so spelled in 
old books.” 


Fuairive Staves.—A case has been tried at 
Bloomington, Iowa, on a writ of habeas corpus, 
before Chief Justice Hastings, in which the fol- 
lowing points were decided : 

That a Judge of the District Court of the 
United States has no authority to issue a precept 
commanding the owner (or his agent or attorney) 
of a-fugitive slave, to seize such a slave and bring 
him before him for examination. 

That the owner, or his agent or attorney, may 
arrest a fugitive slave, without procees, and take 
him before the Judge of the District Court of 
the United States, or any justice of the peace of 
the proper county. 

That while the owner can make such election, 
the fugitive can, on application to any State 
Judge who is authorized to issue writs of habeus 
corpus, have the legality of the arrest investi- 
gated. : 

That the presumption of the law prevailing in 
the free State is, that the color of a person is no 
evidence that he is a slave. 

The colored man, Jim, was accordingly dis- 
charged. 

After the above decision was announced, an 
application was made, on the part of the owner of 
the slave, for a peremptory mandamus, requiring 
the justice of the peace, before whom the first 
trial had been had, to grant an appeal to the Dis- 
trict Court of the State of Iowa, and to order the 
colored man, Jim, into custody, until the cause 
could be heard in said Court. 

His honor the Judge decided that “a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa has no 
authority to issue writs of mandamus.” 


It was a saying of Charles I, who had a very 
faithful monitor in one of his chaplains, that “he 
carried his ears to hear other preachers, but he 
carricd his conscience to hear Dr. Sanderson.” 
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WINTER. 


Tis winter now, and bleak and chill 

The wind is sighing o’er vale and hill, 
And flowers are gone, and Nature’s green 
No more enlivens each varied scene; 

And fields, where late the yellow grain 
Feit the kind influence of sun and rain, 
Now feel the blight of Winter’s breath, 
And calmly rest in Natyre’s death. 

But soon bright Spring shall smile again, 
And Earth yield up the buried grain, 

The flowers shall give their perfume out, 
And the stream shall leap with a joyous shout— 
The wind shall come in a gentler tone, 
And make the breath of flowers its own— 
And all around—the sky—the air— 

Shall in the spring-time’s freshness share. 


Philadelphia. 2S ay 
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SUPREME COURT. 


Monpay, January 8, 1849.—Gregory Yale, 
Esq., of Florida, was admitted an attorney and 
counsellor of this Court. 

No. 13. Theo. Lewis et al. appellants, vs. John 
Baird et al. On appeal from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Ohio.. Mr. Justice Grier 
delivered the opinion of this Court, affirming the 
decree of the said Circuit Court inthis cause, with 
costs. ~ 

No. 24. James Erwin, plaintiff in error, vs. A. 
J. Lowry. The argument of this cause was con- 
tinued by Mr. Bradley for the defendant in error. 

Adjourned. 


Janvary 10.—John L. Wendall, Esq., of New 
York, and Samuel S. Williams, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, were admitted attorneys and counsellors of 
this Court. e 

No. 24. James Erwin, plaintiff in error, vs. Al- 
fred J. Lowry. The argument of this cause was 
concluded by Mr. Badger for the plaintiffin error. 

Adjourned. 


January 11.—Charles S. Morehead, Esq., of 
Kentucky, and Harris W. Patrick, Esq., of Athens, 
Pennsylvania, were admitted attorneys and coun- 
sellors of this Court. 

No. 17. Bridget McLaughlin, appellant, vs. the 
Bank of Potomac. On appeal from the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Justice Woodbury delivered the opinion of 
this Court, affirming the decree of the said Circuit 
Court in this cause, with costs. 

No. 25. Robert Patton’s heirs, appellants, vs. 
James Taylor’s heirs. 

The argument of this cause was commenced by 
Mr. Morehead for the appellants, and continued 
by Messrs. Underwood and Ewing for the ap- 
pellees. 

Adjourned. 


January 12.—No. 25. R. Patton’s heirs, appel- 
lants, vs. J. Taylor’s heirs. The argument in this 
cause was concluded by Mr. Badger for the ap- 
pellants. 4 

No. 27. H.Smith, plaintiff in error, vs. William 
Hunter. The argument of this cause was com- 
menced by Mr. Schenck for the plaintiff in error. 

Adjourned till Monday. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—i549, 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 

ye January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 

number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their effurts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
uwe. It is wll known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last yolumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America. 








TERMS, 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly tramed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year's subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

or five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twénty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy uf the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee, 28. 





GODEY’S 


ADY'S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZIN€®.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the .\ew York ines. Two 
splendid steel e vings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illastrated and well 
explained, &c. 
"Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
per, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
S without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, @5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, gio; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying 5 poe e Aad request. 


No. 113 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

P H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wush- 

ington, D. C., pees Specifications and Drawings, 

and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun- 

try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person to 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can atall 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Re and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable ir to draw up 
specifications that will more completely secure the rights of 
the inventor, => 2 hagpers p00 ‘aly with great- 
er accuracy and dispa than co possibly be done, Ww 
ne oaels be sen$ with entre anety se 

can be 8: : 3 
For evidence of his competency and maghtr ieee 
pectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 


Lattin siesta paid... , 
Office on F opposite the Patent Office. 








Oct. 26.—*tjl 





GUNNISON, General idalaes | 





. DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
Office, Clark 
Iltinois. 


street, opposite the Court 
Cc LF. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESS, 

N compliance with the “Joint Resolution directing the 
I manner of procoring the Printing for the two al ot 
Congreney: approved August 8, 1346, sealed proposals will be 

ved by Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, for supplying the Senate and 
presentatives, respectively, with the necessary 
printing for each for the Thirty-first Congress. The propo- 
sals will be received at the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, in the Capito!, at Washington, until ten o'clock in the 
forenoon of Saturda: , the 3d day of February, 1849, and no 
longer; and blank tabular forms of proposals, with suitable 
samples of the paper on which the printing is to be executed, 
will be kept at the said office until that time. and furnished, 
on application, to all persons desiring to make proposals. 
Each class of printing, including the printing for the Senate 
and the printing for the House of Representatives, will form 
one separate job, and is to be provided for by a separate con- 
t. 


‘Lhe First Class consists of bills and joint resolutions, to 
be printed with English type, and with an English white 
line between each pripted line, the page to be of folio size, 52 
ems long and 28 ems wide, and printed on regular size uncut 
cap paper, of good quality, suitable for writing on, each sheet 
to measure not less that 8 by 13 inches, aud the single ream 
to weigh rot less than twelve pounds. The proposals must 
state the price per page, containing 1,456 ems, for composi- 
tion, and the price per p2ge for press-work, paper, fo'ding, 
and stitching, for 500 copies, and for 550 copies, and the pro- 
portionate price for any additional number up to 1,000 copies. 

The Second Class will consist of reports of committees, 
with such documents and papers as may accompany them, 
with an index to the whole, to be printed on royal paper, of 
regular size, uncut, and of good quality, each sheet to meas 
ure not less than tineteen by twenty-four inches, and each 
single ream, to weigh not less than nineteen pounds, with a 
neat small pica type, and not leaded, in octavo pages of the 
sathe size as required by the joint resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1819;and to be 55 ems long and 31 ems wide. Where 
the matter suitable for a page cannot be bronght into the 
octavo form with small pica type, neat brevier type will be 
used, the page to be 70 ems long by 41 ems wide. The rro- 
posals must state the price per pave of 1,705 ems for compo- 
sition for small pica plain, and for small pica rule; the price 
per page of 2,870 ems of brevier plain, and of brevier rule; 
and the price per page for press-work, paper, folding, and 
stitching, of the octavo form, for 1,250 copies, and for 1,380 
copies, and the proportionate price for 1,500 copies, and ior 
any number between each of those and 1,500 copies. Where 
the construction of tables belonging to this elass requires 
them to be printed in a form larger than octavo, but to be 
folded in octavo, the proposals will state the price per 1,000 
ems for composition in brevfer rule work, and the price for 
the press-work, paper, folding, and stitching, of each table, 
for 1,250 copies, and fur 1,380 copies, and the proportionate 
price for 1,500 copies, aud for any number between each of 
those and 1,500 copies. As a number of copies of each docu- 
ment are to be reserved for binding, and delivered to the 
binder in sheets, and as the printers in such cases will only 
be required to furnish the press-work and paper, each propo- 
sal will state the price or rate to be deducted per page per 
100 copies for the folding and stitching of the octavo print- 
ing, and the price or rate per 100 copies, to be deducted 
for the folding and stitching of each printed table; the 
said rate of reduction to have reference either to any part 
of the usual number of documents of and under 1,500 eopies, 
or to any number of extra copies above that number. The 
proposals will also state the additional price for 100 copies, 
for the folding and stitching of each map, chart, diagram, or 
plate, of any size or shape, that may be directed to accom- 
pany any printed report or document of this class, and the 
proportionate price for any less or greater number, up to 
1,500 copies. 

The ‘Lhird Class will consist of the Journals of each House, 
with the appendix, tables, and index thereto; to be printed 
in the same manuer, form, and type, and upon the same pa- 
per, as the octavo priuting of the second class ; and the pro 
posals will state the same particulars as are required for the 
second class, except that the price for press-work, prper, 
fulding, and stitching, of the Journals, will be stated for 
1,200 copies, and for 1,450 copies, and the proportionate price 
for 1,500 copies, and for any number between each of those 
and 1,500 copies. 

The Fourth Class will consist of the Executive documents 
of each House, embracing messages from the President, re- 
ports from the several Executive Departments, offices, and 
bureaus, and the d ts and stat ts communicated 
therewith, with an index to the whole, to be printed in the 
same manner, form, type, and size, and upon the same paper, 
as the second class; and the proposals must state the same 
particulars as are required for the second class. 

The Fifth Class will consist of every other description of 
printing not included in the preceding classes, and will be 
divided as follows: 

Part A.—Kesolutions and other documents from State Le- 
gislatures, memorials, petitions, and all other papers or doc- 
uments not included in parts B and C of this class. This 
part of the fifth class to be printed in the same manner, form, 
type, and size, and upon the same paper, as the second class, 
and the proposals must state the same particulars as are re- 
quired for the second class. 

Part b.—Treaties, messages, reports, and other papers and 
documents ordered to be printed in confidence for the use of 
the Senate—to be printed in the same manner, form, type, 
and size, and upon the same paper, as the second class; and 
the proposals must etate the same particulars as are required 
for the second class, except that the price for press-work, 
paper, folding, and stitching, of this part, will be stated for 
100 copies, and in proportion foraless number. This part 
B is for the Senate alone. 

Part C.—Tabular statements of the orders of the day, lists 
of yeas and nays, circular letters, and all other printing of a 
miscellaneous character, in the various sizes of royal octavo, 
quarto post, or folio cap, or any other size not otherwise spe- 
cified herein; and the proposals will state the price per 1,000 
ems for composition in whatever type may be required, and 
the price per page per 100 copies of each of the above sizes; 
or where the matter to be printed cannot be so compnted, the 
price per 0 copies, including composition, press-work, and 
paper, will be stated. 

The propusals wi!l state the per centage deduction on the 
prices for press-work, paper, folding, and stitching, as stated 
under the second class for furnishing additional copies of 
documents of either of the aforesaid classés in royal octavo 
form, and of tables in larger form—that is to say, the per 
centage deduction for any number exceeding 1,500 and not 
exceeding 5,000; for any number exceeding 5,000 and not ex- 
ceeding 10,000; for any number exceeding 10,000 and not ex- 
ceeding 20,000; and for any number exceeding 20,000 copies. 
The deduction in every case to have reference to, and to be 
calculated upon, the whole number of any document ordered. 
The prcposals will also state, separately, the per centage de- 
dnetion on the price stated for tolding and stitching f any 
maps, charts, diagrams, or plates, belonging to such decu- 
ments, for the same numbers of documents as above men- 
tioned. 

All the type specified above must be of the regular size of 
its kind, and must not be placed upon any but a regular 
body belonging to such size and kind of type. 

Each person is required to furnish, with the proposals, sat- 
isfactory evidence of his practical skill and his ability to do 
the work, and to offer at the same time good and sufficient 
security, to be so certified by a judge of the United States 
Court of the District, or of a judge of a Supreme or Circuit 
Court of the State or District in which the sureties may re- 
side, for the faithful execution of the jobs and contracts pro- 
posed to be undertaken by him, and any proposal unaccom- 
panied with such evidence wili be rejected; and it must also 
be expressly understood, that should it be found, upon opeu- 
ing the proposals of any individual or firm, that the said pro- 
posals or bids are made in terms, in quantities, or qualities, 
different from the plain and palpable terms, quantities, and 
qualities, for which proposals are invited by this advertise- 
ment, such informal papers will not be considered as the pro- 
posals required, and will be rejected. 

Ihe proposals will be opened, in the manner required by 
law, on Saturday, the 3d day of February, 1849, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon, at the Vice President’s chamber, in the 
Capitol. 

for a full understanding of the resolution of Congress upon 
the subject of this printing, and of the obligations and pen- 
alties imposed thereby for any neglect or delay, or for fur- 
nishing work or materials of an inferior standard, a copy of 
the same is appended to and made a part of this advertise- 
ment. ASBURY DICKINS, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
THOS. J. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 








Joint Resolution directing the manner of procuring the print- 
ing for the two Houses of Congress. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in ee assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and re- 
quired, at the beginning of the final session of every Con- 
gress, to advertise for four weeks successively, in ail the 
newspapers published in the city of Washington, for sealed 
proposals for supplying the Senate and House of Represen- 
atives, respectively, of the next ensuing Congress, with the 
necessary printing for each; which advertisement shall de- 
scribe the kind of printing and the quality of paper required, 
as near as may be, in thé execution of the work; and said 
advertisement shall divide aud classify the printing of the 
respective Houses, as follows: One of bills and resolutions; 
one of reports of committees ; one of journals; one of Execu- 
t ve documents ; and one for every other description of print- 
ing—each class to be a separate job, and to be provided for 
by separate contract. The said advertisement shall also 
contain a designation of the place in the said city of Wash- 
ington where such sealed proposals shall be received, and the 
day and time of day at which said Secretary and Clerk will 
cease to receive any further proposals. And the Secretary 
and Clerk aforesaid shall provide suitable samples of the 
printing required, and of the paper on which the same is to 
be executed, to be keptat the place so designated as afore- 
said at least twenty days successively before the time of re- 
ceiving proposals ghall expire, open to the inspection of al] 
persons desiring to make proposals for the printing aforesaid, 
intelligence whereof shall be contained in said advertisement. 
Immediately on the expiration of the time for rectiving said 
proposals, they shall he opened by the Secretary and Clerk 
aforesaid, in the presence of the Vice President, or President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and of such persons making proposals as may Wish to 
be present. And the Secretary of the Senate, under the 
supervision of the Vice President, or President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Clerk of the House of Kepresentatives, under 
the supervision of the Speaker, shall thereupon Jet each class 
of said printing to the lowest bidder who shall furnish satis- 
factory evidence of his practical skill and his ability to do 
the work, and who shall offer good and sufficient security for 
the faithful execution of the jobs and contracts undertaken 
by him. And thereupon the Vice President, or President of 
the Senate, and its Secretary, and the Speaker of the House 
and its Clerk, shall to take bonds, with good and suf- 
ficient security. for the due and faithful perfurmance of the 
work ; and the officers aforesaid shall immediately thereafter 
report to their respective Houses all such M@tings of print- 
ing, and the contracts relating to the same: Provided, That 
the said pro’ shall remain sealed until the time appoint- 
ed for examining the same, 

Sc. 2. And be it further resolved, That a committee, con- 
sisting of three members of the Senate and three members of 
the House of Representatives, shall be chosen by their re- 
spective Houses, which shall constitute a Cummittee on 

rinting which shall have power to adopt such measures as 
may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or delay, on 
the part of the contractors, to ite the work ordered by 
Congress, and to make a pro rata reduction in the Pp 
tion allowed, or to refuse the work altogether, should it be 
inferior to the standard; and in ail cases the contractor and 
his securities shall be responsible for any increased expend- 
iture consequent upon the non-performance of the contract. 
‘The committee shall audit and pass upon all accounts for 
priuting; but no bill sh+ll be acted upon for work that is not 
actually executed and delivered, and which they may require 
to be properly authenticated. 

Sc. 3. And be it further resolved, That all motivns te 
print extra numbers of any bill, paper, or document, in either 
House, shall be referred to the members of the committee of 
that House, who shall report upon the propriety of printing, 
and the probable expense thereof, as early as convenient 
And al! expenses for printing shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the two Houses, in proportion to the number of 
copies ordered by each, except e of composition, 
which shall be paid by the House which shall have first or- 
dered the printing of the paper or document; and if there 
shall be a second composition, it shall be paid for by the 
House which shall authorize and direct the same; and when 
extra copies vf any document or paper shall be ord: red b 
both Houses, they shall be delivered to the two Houses si- 
multaneonsty, in proportion to the number of copies by them 


vely ordered, 

BC. 4. And be it further resolved, 'That all laws and parts 
of laws now in force, not in conformity with the provisions of 
this joint resolution, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approved August 3, 1846, Jan. 4.—4t 

















LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
anu Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, psae € Publie Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of d and depositions for the States 
of Maine, lament Coceies Michig&én, New Hampshire, 
a ys , Itlinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 





BOSTON PIANO FORTE pag greg nh P 

HE subscribers having removed from No. 
T (where they have been located for about twenty years 
to their new manufactory. No. on street, 


tinue to man’ ¢ every 
— hag hawt the exclusive right for manufactur- 
tachment in Maraachusetts, 


Sone 








Jan. 4—ly. FARWELL. 


Renesas cnerinencw tenes Wie 


Firm—T, Gilbert and Wm. H, Jameson, hug. 2410 
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FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 
(THE astonishing snocess which has attended the use o: 
this invalusole medicine for epileptic fits, (or fallin 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it th 
_ Lprcaype van se ever discovered. In fact, as a rem, : 
above diseases, it stands unri on 
There is no other reliable remedy. apis wine, 
TEETHING, WORMS, 

or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In al! 

the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which nt 


relied on with any degree of safety. Mother, 
children should remember this. f wwho have.emali 


oreo MANY. A CHILD, 

€ past year, who has suffered with this complaint, an, 
been given over by physicians to die, has io aoe 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract ° 


- From the Cincinnati Commerc'al. 

ait REMARKABLE CURE. 

€ following certificate was given to s T 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of ae Ver reer 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling s 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial 
the fact that it is the only known medicine 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and mer “of 
science of all ages have beer trying to discover a remedy fo 
this disease, but all has been ‘in vain until the present dig 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afilic; l 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. ° 


& 
egetable kx. 
ickness, Wy, 
columns, fron, 
that will cure 


Cincinnati, August 26, 1848, 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to ex. 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
oe ag Food es poereny ot informing you of the benesi. 

ults that have been effected b e us arts 
Vegetable Extrant, lected by the use of Dr. Harts 

My son, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the opinion wax 
he could not be cured. ‘ 

In on? of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hia arm. I call- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it, 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, an4 that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
aan physicians in his case would be only throwing money 

I called upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me'that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think ther: 
was Lo cure for him, until I saw the advertisément of Ir. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one cf our city papers, with cer- 
psareag coe eps age ee been afflicted for ten, fifteen, 

1 ui and even furty y: t p 0 healt} 
by the = to = y years and restored to health 
_- called at your store, and, after conyersi ri 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase i 
package It did littleorno good | th: ught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit 

I then came to the conclusion to purchase a ten dollar bo: 
I found that it was of so much service to him | was induced 
to ——— the “ye And Tam truly thankful that I did 
50, a8 by the use of the ten packages h pen restore: 
perfect health, I & e has been restored to 

Sheuld any person feei desirous of seeing bim, and ascer- 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence. southwest cor. 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cineinnati. Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS 
Messrs. THomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, a 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi'eptic fits. 

A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter oan be seen | y 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Leiter. 
Bracxen County, Ky., November 2, 1518. 

DEAR Sir: My daughter was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first. part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 

SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 

per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
CURED MY CHILD. 
She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 
are willing to testify to the above. 
[ remain yours, respectfullv, 
ARCHIBALD BETTIS. 
To Dr. S, Hart, New York. 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton & Sharp. 
Maysvit_e, November 22, 184° 
GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 18th is received, enclos 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statemeut in 
regard to the purchase, Kc., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 
Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP 
Messrs. Tuomas & Mixzs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reference to the almost miraculons efficacy of this val- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afilicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy- 
sicians of Cincinnati: 

CincinNAT1, November 24, 1348. 

GENTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my dnty 
to send you the following, with pern ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

ly child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for nesr- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
cians, for this moet distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

In May last, I came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. Lcalled at your store, and purchased 
one packsge. I have the pleasure to inform you that the 

ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines had failed. : 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afilicted 
may be induced to give it atrial, as I feel assured it will 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac 
cording to directions. 

Should ary person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas- 
ed to have them call upon or address me, post paid, at wy 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

J. DART, M. D., 
Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S 
To Messrs. THomas & Miss, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 
i<#~Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 
Price: One package - - $3.00 
Four packages - “- : - - 10,00 
Eight packages - . : - - 20.00 

Oy It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 

and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


Indies. 
THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must be ail 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel Tompkins. 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun., Piamond and Market streets, Pittsbu 

Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 

E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus. 

Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. 

S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 

David Craighead, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo 

Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. “ 

H. D. Wade & Co., Kochester. 

And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer 
pee a throughout the United Stetes, Canada, and the West 
ndies. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
PY PE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. ‘They will al- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish al! kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend ie still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Kobert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. t and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 2%.—tf 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ® J. 5S. GLASCOE, 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrasring 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, juxt 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 61 John street, New York. 


June 3.—ly 








LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
RY Ze poe B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Colambus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,puns- 
tually attended to. Jan. 23. 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 





woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, alse for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code of 
the District of Columbia, in force September Ist, 1545; 

by Worthington G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washington 
City. Published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for eale at No. 61 John’ street, New York, vy 
WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 cents 
per copy, and 25 per cent. discount to booksellers—invariably 
cash. 

a author of the present work has nearly complete, 
for a estties the Black Code of each of the States in the 
Union. That of Maryland will next make its appearance. 


New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 


DRS. MUSSEY, 
M EDICAL Practitioners and S north side of 7th 
etreet, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. iH. em USSEY. M.D. 
Ee 














Jan. 4, 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, 
Buildings, Clark etreet, Chicago, [llinc!s- 
attention to collections. 


ors, Cook County, Illinois. é 
wt sort cst Monday in February, May, and Oc 
d Monday in June and November. 


Cirenit 

days be 
os, for suit should be on hand twenty 
fore the day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. ar- 


2) hal a from, and commanding an 

a Farm, half a mile eng Colum- 

woof, the flourishing town of Salem, a 

an omhard of 
of the best of * 

water in the 


Telegraph 
Particular 
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